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KINDERGARTEN IN ACTION 


+. this _ A Charter for Education in Wisconsin e A Garden Where 
Children Grow ¢ Differences in Benefits for Men and Women e 


Why Tax Retired Teachers? ¢ Business Education and 
Public Relations e WEA Committee Reports ¢ 
Comments by the Editor 


Here’s Where Paper for the “JOURNAL” is Made 


Wisconsin Rapids Div 


Consolidated Water 
& 
Paper Compan 





1650 MEN AND WOMEN WORK HERE: This aerial picture of Consolidated Water Power & Paper 
Company’s Wisconsin Rapids Division and Main Office gives you some idea of the size of the company 


which serves the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


ONE MILE EVERY FIVE MINUTES: No. 5 machine at this plant produces one mile of paper every 
five minutes. Could one day’s production of this machine be put into a span ten feet wide it would reach 


from Wisconsin Rapids to a point 60 miles south of Chicago. 


YOU ARE INVITED to see the modern method of manufacturing enamel printing papers. Visitors 
are welcome at this plant including groups from schools, clubs, and other industries. Guided tours each 
afternoon at 2:30 P.M. Monday through Saturday. 
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Vhe Cover 


The Froebelian idea of kinder- 
gartens was imported to the 
United States from Germany by 
Mrs. Margarethe Schurz in 1856. 
A student of Froebel she came to 
this country and started a private 
school in her home in Watertown. 
As the idea caught on it was ac- 
cepted by the public and became 
a public responsibility. Colleges 
seeing the need for trained teach- 
ers in this new field of education 
opened kindergarten departments. 
Our cover picture is one of a mod- 
ern kindergarten with a trained 
teacher and adequate equipment 
to make the early years count for 
the child. The photograph is thru 
the courtesy of the Madison Pub- 
lic Schools. 
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Calendar of Events 


Nov. 26—-28—National Council for So- 
cial Studies, NEA, Buffalo 

Nov. 23-28—American Vocational As- 
sociation, Chicago 

Dec. 28-30—National Business Teach- 
ers Association, St. Louis 

Feb. 183-18—A merican Association 
School Administrators, Atlantic City 

Feb. 19—Southern WEA, Madison 

Feb. 20-24—National Association of 
Secondary Principals, Milwaukee 

Mar. 5—Central WTA, Wausau 

Apr. 9—Northeastern WEA, Appleton 

Nov. 4-6—WEA, Milwaukee 
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MANY OF THE PEOPLE in this picture are stockholders 


as well as employees at Standard Oil’s Whiting refinery. 


Outright bonuses of company stock are given to employees 


who invest in United States Savings Bonds under our em- 
ployee savings and stock bonus ‘plan. As both employees 
and owners, they have a double interest in serving you. 


31,000 OF OUR EMPLOYEES 
OWN STOCK IN THE COMPANY 


‘lew is an unusual street. Probably half the peo- 
ple who walk here are stockholders. That’s a good 
average—even for big city financial districts. 


This is a main street within Standard Oil’s re- 
finery grounds at Whiting, Indiana. 

Employee ownership of stock has been a tradition 
at Standard Oil, both through individual purchase 
and employee plans. Today about 31,000 of the 
more than 51,000 employees of Standard Oil and 
its subsidiary companies are share owners. 

They are members of a stockholder family of al- 
most 125,000. These owners include individuals 
from almost every walk of life, as well as many in- 
stitutions, such as charitable organizations, colleges, 
banks and insurance companies. 

Here is a part of what our employees and inves- 
tors have shared in creating: 


A company that produces more than 2,000 useful 
petroleum products which are sold at surprisingly 
low prices. 

A company whose employees enjoy wages and 
benefits well above the national average for indus- 
try generally. 

A company that buys goods and services from 
more than 32,000 other companies employing hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women. 

A company that has invested more than 
$565,000,000 since 1945 in developing new oil fidlds 
and drilling wells, thus helping to build up the 
nation’s petroleum reserves. 

We thought you’d be interested in these facts 
about a free, competitive enterprise—how employ- 
ees with their work and investors with their capital 
have teamed up to build a strong link in an indus- 
try that serves America so well. 


Standard Oil Company 
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_A Charter for 


Council on Education 
Wisconsin Education Association 


Public Education 
In Wisconsin 


During the past year the WEA Council on Education 


THE PURPOSES OF 
EDUCATION' 


HE Education Policies Com- 

mission of the National Edu- 
cation Association has stated four 
major purposes of education in 
our democracy. These four pur- 
poses are accepted as guide lines 
for stating and interpreting the 
purposes of education for Wis- 
consin public schools. The four 
purposes as stated by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission are: 
Self-Realization, Human Rela- 
tionship, Economic Efficiency, and 
Civic Responsibility. 

A statement of purposes is help- 
ful in that it (1) gives direc- 
tion to the planning and mainte- 
nance, (2) defines the scope, and 
(3) leads to the selection of the 
specific functions that must char- 
acterize a well balanced educa- 
tional program. This balance is 
essential to the development of 
each person into a status of effec- 
tive citizenship in our democracy. 
A well balanced individual is one 
who “. . . is interested not only 
in his own welfare but also in 
the welfare of society. He re- 
spects himself but knows that 
there must be mutual respect be- 
tween himself and others. He rec- 
ognizes that each person has 
unique abilities and that differ- 
ences in interests, needs, and 
work are essential to group liv- 
ing. He has a faith which assures 
him that individual success is an 
essential part of group success. 
He does not measure his success 
by the failures of his fellow men. 
He can be happy to see others 
succeed. He can be a gracious 
member of a minority group. As 
a member. of a majority group, 
he can remain friendly to the 


— 


* Educational 





Policies Commission, 


| The Purposes of Education in American 


Democracy, National Education Asso- 
Clation, Washington, D. C., 1938. 
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drafted A Charter for Public Education in Wisconsin 


which will serve as a basis for a long range policy 


for education and will require the combined efforts 


of the profession and the public to accomplish. 


minority when group decision or 
action is required.’”” 


The individual may progress 
toward each major purpose or ob- 
jective at varying rates and de- 
grees. Rapid development toward 
one objective may compensate for 
slower progress toward another. 
There is, however, an interrela- 
tedness in the development to- 
ward all of the objectives. This 
interrelatedness suggests the need 
for a school program that will be 
rich in varied educative experi- 
ences. The convenience of analyz- 
ing the purposes of education by 
using four major categories does 
not deny their interrelatedness. 
These major categories of pur- 
poses will develop into a structure 
of relationships that may be 
unique for each individual. 


Self-Realization 

The purpose of Self-Realization 
is achieved when the individual’s 
development reaches those levels 
which he sets for himself, which 
his society finds acceptable, and 
which are consistent with his ca- 
pacity for development. Physical, 
mental, social, and ethical aspects 
of human existence must be in- 
cluded in the desire for, and pro- 
vision for personal development 
that will result in self-realization. 

Self-realization may be 
achieved thru the development 
of: Reading, Writing, Speech, 





* Eye, Glen G. and Schoenoff, Kurt 
R., Objectives of Education, Erle Press, 
Chicago, 1951. 


Number, Sight, Hearing, Health, 
Intellectual Interests, An Inquir- 
ing Mind, Esthetic Interests, and 
Character. 


Human Relationship 


The purpose of Human Rela- 
tionship is achieved when: (1) 
joining with others in a variety 
of interests and activities is satis- 
fying, (2) contributing to the de- 
veiopment and welfare of others 
is considered an obligation, and 
(3) recognizing that one’s own 
development and welfare is, in 
part, the product of the influence 
of others. 

Human Relationship may be 
achieved thru the development 
of : Respect for Humanity, Friend- 
ships, Cooperation, Courtesy, Ap- 
preciation of the Home, Conser- 
vation of the Home, Homemak- 
ing, and Democracy in the Home. 


Economic Efficiency 

The purpose of Economic Effi- 
ciency is achieved when <1) one 
develops to his full capacity as a 
producer of goods and services 
and (2) one becomes a wise con- 
sumer of goods and services. As 
a producer the individual must 
make a wise selection of voca- 
tional pursuit, must develop the 
skills required by the chosen field 
of work, and must be interested 
sufficiently in the work to stimu- 
late his initiative and energy. As 
a consumer, the individual must 
be able to evaluate his needs and 
to establish a wise balance be- 
tween his needs and wants. 














Economic Efficiency may be 
achieved thru the development 
of: Work, Occupational Informa- 
tion, Occupational Efficiency, Oc- 
cupational Adjustment, Occupa- 
tional Appreciation, Personal Eco- 
nomics, Consumer Judgment, Effi- 
ciency in Buying, Consumer Pro- 
tection. 


Civic Responsibility 

The purpose of Civic Responsi- 
bility is achieved when (1) the 
individual recognizes and observes 
laws as necessary to personal and 
group relationship, (2) the rights 





of citizenships are kept in balance 
with the attending obligations, 
and (3) loyalty to the purpose 
and _ structure of government 
dominates one’s reactions on oc- 
casions of distress, disappoint- 
ment, and crisis. 

Civic Responsibility may be 
achieved thru the development 
of: Social Justice, Social Activ- 
ity, Social Understanding, Crit- 
ical Judgment, Tolerance, Conser- 
vation, Social Applications of Sci- 
ence, Law Observance, Economic 
Literacy, Political Citizenship, 
and Devotion to Democracy. 


THE SCOPE OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


It is the responsibility of a 
Democratic Society to provide an 
educational system with the com- 
pleteness of opportunity that will 
permit the maximum development 
of each individual. Each individ- 
ual is entitled to an opportunity 
for education that will permit 
him to develop not only his gen- 
eral abilities but also such special 
talents that he may possess. The 
educational services should be 
planned with full recognition of 
accelerating, inhibiting, and lim- 
iting factors inherent in the indi- 
vidual. Educational experiences 
should be such as to encourage 
the individual’s desire to develop 
and to assist actively in such 
development. 


Meeting the Special Needs 
of All People 


Social, economic, and political 
change is occurring at an acceler- 
ated rate. Change on every front 
is so rapid that what one gener- 
ation has learned of practical af- 
fairs in the realm of politics, in- 
dustry, business, and technology 
is of limited value to the next. 
The practical significance to edu- 
cation of this rapid change is that 
educational opportunity shall be 
broad enough in scope to assist 
continually the individual as he 
meets different problems thruout 
the periods of his life. The educa- 
tional program must be broad 
enough in scope to: 

Promote economic efficiency in a con- 
stantly changing economy. 

Promote family well-being in a con- 
tinually changing society. 

Promote civic efficiency in a con- 
stantly changing world. 

Promote personal development so 





that the satisfaction of self-realization 
may be obtained in the fullest manner. 


Promote the capacity for the use of 
leisure in a manner that supports the 
general welfare of all as well as pro- 
vides happiness for the individual. 


Prepare the individual to meet the 
special problems of old age and retire- 
ment so that this period of life shall 
be one of happiness and contentment. 


The Continuity of Educational 
Opportunity 


The educational needs of people, 
as they proceed thru life, change 
and vary. There should be, then, 
a continuity of educational oppor- 
tunity suitable to the advancing 
age group in which the individual 
lives. Continuity of educational 
opportunity means that there will 





Educational needs of people, as they 
proceed thru life, change and vary. 





be made available the educative 
experiences that will be suitable 
to the new interests acquired and 
that will give assistance in find- 
ing solutions to the new problems 
that develop. The age groups for 
whom educational opportunities 
must be provided are: Pre-pri- 
mary, Primary, Elementary, Sec- 
ondary (High School), Post Sec- 
ondary (Non College), College 
and University, and Adult. 

In each of the above groups 
there should be special schools or 
school services provided at each 
level for the atypical people. 


Educational Opportunity 
for Atypical People 


The society which fosters re- 
search to improve and save hu- 
man life must accept responbility 
for the life thus improved and ex- 
tended. It is for society not only 
to add years to life, but life to 
years. The restoration to or de- 
velopment in people of the fullest 
physical, mental, social, voca- 
tional, and economic usefulness of 
which they are capable is the re- 
sponsibility of the educational 
system. There is a need for the 
educational and welfare organiza- 
tions or agencies to define the 
point at which individual status 
or development of atypical people 
will be accepted and the respon- 
sibility will be met. In the groups 
needing special educational provi- 
sions will be found: The mentally 
gifted, the mentally handicapped, 
the blind and partially sighted, 
the deaf and hard of hearing, the 
cardiacs, the orthopedically dis- 
abled, the spastics, the home- 
bound, the respiratory handi- 
capped, the paraplegics, the emo- 
tionally unadjusted. 


Related Services 

In order that the individual 
may make effective use of the 
available educational opportuni- 
ties, it is necessary that the re- 
lated services of counselling, eval- 
uation, and planning be provided 
as well as those services that 
might assist in removing factors 
that inhibit the achievement of an 
educational goal. Such services 
would include the following: 
Health Services, Psychological 
Services, Psychiatric Services, 
Counselling for Children and 
Adults. 
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Each citizen is entitled to the 
opportunity to develop in such a 
manner that the purposes of edu- 
cation will become a_ personal 
realization. This requires an 
equality of educational oppor- 
tunity regardless of age, geo- 
graphical location, political 
boundaries, or financial status. 

The educational program must 
provide the guarantee that lead- 
ership will evolve from any group 
or status in life when the capac- 
ity for leadership exists. 

Accessibility of education to 
the individual is a major factor 
in his development. 

An educational program is ade- 
quate only when the learning op- 
portunities provided are appro- 
priate to the individual’s needs, 
interests, and abilities. 

When appropriate learning op- 
portunities are not available in a 


THE AVAILABILITY OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


convenient geographic location, 
the individual should be provided 
assistance in getting the proper 
educational experiences in an- 
other district, community, or area. 
The costs of transportation, tui- 
tion, living accommodations, and 
other expenses, involved in gain- 
ing aa education other than in the 
home community are appropriate 
public charges. Such provisions 
should be made without discrimi- 
nation for both normal and atyp- 
ical people. 

The provision of educational 
facilities alone does not satisfy 
the requirements of availability. 
Persons to be educated must ex- 
ercise some initiative in seeking 
and gaining an education. Public 
attitude must be cultivated as a 
stimulation and support for the 
full use of the educational oppor- 
tunities that are available. 


THE CONDITIONS MOST FAVORABLE TO 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


In order that the state may 
provide a program of education 
for all the people, so that all areas 
and all people will be included in 
an administrative unit that will 
provide or make available a com- 
prehensive educational service, 
the following conditions must 
prevail: 


Elementary and High School 
Education 


The local administrative unit 
should be large enough to contain 











- good working conditions .. . 


effective financial resources and 
a population large enough to jus- 
tify comprehensive educational 


Services. 

The educational and fiscal con- 
trol of the school system should 
be lodged in a single board of edu- 
cation directly responsible to the 
people. 
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In administration, the basic 
principles of representation, par- 
ticipation, and review should dom- 
inate the operational practices. 

State aids should equalize the 
cost and opportunity for a basic 
educational program and, at the 
same time, encourage local initia- 
tive and responsibility. 

There should be a fiscal plan at 
the state and local levels which 
would provide dependable sources 
of revenue. 

The public should provide an 
emotional climate conducive to 
the development and maintenance 
of a sound educational system. 

The educational program must 
have an adequate staff in respect 
to both training and numbers to 
make its work effective. 

A constant supply of personnel 
for replacement and expansion of 
the schools must be provided 
thru sound recruitment policies, 
a challenging training program, 
adequate salary schedules, and 
satisfactory working conditions. 

All educational institutions 
should be provided with proper 
buildings, playing fields, and 
grounds to meet the growing de- 
mands of the population increase. 
Instructional supplies and equip- 
ment must be improved con- 
stantly and supplied in adequate 








quantity and quality to make in- 
struction effective. 

Proper provisions for the edu- 
cation of the handicapped should 
be made in each school system. 


Vocational and Adult Education 


Each local administrative unit 
for vocational and adult schools 
should provide adequate educa- 


aS 





... Program must have adequate staff. 


tional opportunities to meet indi- 
vidual needs by establishing its 
own special services or by secur- 
ing needed services from other 
administrative units in the geo- 
graphic area. This should include 
vocational guidance and training 
for youth as well as vocational 
and cultural education for adults. 
The plan of administration and 
financial support should be de- 
signed in such a manner that co- 
ordination with other public 
school services in the community 
will be stimulated and facilitated. 
A board of education directly 
responsible to the people should 
be in control of the program. 
Each local vocational and adult 
school program should have ade- 
quate and appropriate buildings, 
instructional facilities, and staff. 


Higher Education 


There should be a coordinated 
program planned on a statewide 
basis. It must be made available 
geographically and financially so 
that capable and interested stu- 
dents all over the state may have 
an opportunity for higher educa- 
tion. 

The planning and direction of a 
system of higher education should 
be the responsibility of a board 
responsible to the state legisla- 
ture. 

The offering of any program 
or services in education should be 
based upon the provision of ade- 
quate and appropriate buildings, 
facilities, and staff. 

















Margarethe Meyer Schurz 
1833-1876 


HE educational system of 

Wisconsin is full of interest. 
Thru the 105 years since the 
Badger state became a part of the 
U. S. A., this state has won dis- 
tinction by its many forward edu- 
cational policies. The origin and 
growth of the kindergarten move- 
ment in Wisconsin—for all Amer- 
ica—is one of the high chapters 
in our educational history. It’s a 
tremendously human chapter, 
too! Most of our little tots all over 
this broad land go to kindergar- 
ten these days, but once upon a 
time there were no kindergartens 
in America! No kindergartens in 
Wisconsin! 

Rather prideful for Badgers 
that a function, to which national 
educators were later to devote a 
lot of earnest thought, had its be- 
ginnings in Wisconsin thru the 
unusual educational interests of 
Margarethe Meyer Schurz, wife 
of the noted immigrant German— 
American, Carl Schurz. Mrs. 
Schurz was the founder of the 
first American kindergarten—a 
garden where children grow—at 
Watertown in 1856. 

For you who historically pil- 
grimage to Watertown today you 
may reflect about a memorial 
tablet there, dedicated on May 2, 
1929, in honor of Mrs. Carl 
Schurz. The tablet reads: “In 
memory of Mrs. Carl Schurz 


6 


Margarethe Meyer Schurz, a German immigrant who 


was a student of Friedrich Froebel of Germany, 


settled in Watertown. To put her education into 


practice she founded 


A Garden Where Children Grow 


History of the Kindergarten 
in Wisconsin 


Mary Tuohy Ryan 
Editor, Badger History 
Wisconsin State Historical Society 


(Margarethe Meyer Schurz) Au- 
gust 27, 1833-—March 15, 1876, 
who established on this site the 
first kindergarten in America, 
1856. Dedicated by the Saturday 
Club Women of Watertown, Wis- 
consin.” 


Contributions to America 


Who were Mr. and Mrs. Car! 
Schurz? Let’s look at the histori- 
cal records. Would you agree that 
one of Wisconsin’s most impor- 
tant contributions to America has 
been hard-wrought political and 
educational experimentation? If 
your answer is yes, then Carl 
Schurz, fresh from the German 
Revolution of 1848 was one of 
Wisconsin’s earliest leaders. 

Carl Schurz saw in the United 
States his ideal of popular gov- 
ernment. Magnificent inspiration 
is revealed in his words, “What 
I am looking for in America is not 
only personal freedom but the 
chance to gain full legal citizen- 
ship. If I cannot be the citizen of 
a free Germany, then I would at 
least. be the citizen of free Amer- 
ica.” This brilliant German did 
become a devoted American! 

He once wrote that foreign- 
born citizens were “more jeal- 
ously patriotic Americans than 
many natives are, since they 
watch the progress of the Repub- 
lic with triumphant joy at every 
success of our democratic institu- 
tions, and with the keenest sensi- 
tiveness to every failure, having 


the standing of this country be- 
fore the world constantly in 
mind.” 


Who was Mrs. Carl Schurz? 
Margarethe Meyer and her sister, 
two daughters of a wealthy Ham- 
burg merchant, had studied un- 
der Friedrich Froebel in Ham- 
burg, Germany, the originator of 
a new method of teaching—the 
kindergarten idea. Margarethe 
Meyer had then assisted her sis- 
ter, who had established the first 
kindergartens in Manchester and 
London, England. Before Mar- 
garethe met the great liberal, 
Carl, she had already become con- 
vinced of the value of the kinder- 
garten in child education. 

The daring rescue of Professor 
Gottfried Kinkel, sentenced to life 
imprisonment for treason, and 
his own miraculous escape made 
Carl Schurz an international hero 
among German liberals in both 
Europe and America. The young 
Margarethe may have dreamed 
and romanced even over the un- 
selfish personal heroism of the 
young man admired on two con- 
tinents. Carl describes his first 
meeting with her as, “A girl of 
about 18 years entered, of fine 
stature, a curly head, something 
childlike in her beautiful features 
and large, dark, truthful eyes. 
This was my introduction to my 
future wife. On July 6, 1852, we 
were married in the parish 


church of Marylebone in London § 


... My young wife and I sailed 
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from Portsmouth on a packet ship 
in August, 1852, and landed in 
the harbor of New York on a 
pright September morning (Sep- 
tember 17, 1852). With the buoy- 
ant hopefulness of young hearts 
we saluted the new world...” 


Goes West to Watertown 


They took up their residence 
in Philadelphia, where they re- 
mained about three years. His 
refugee parents and sisters joined 
them here. By this time he had 
decided, both for political and 
financial reasons, to go West and 
locate in Watertown, Wisconsin. 
Here was a comparatively new 
settlement of German people, 
among whom were relatives of 
his. There he took his parents and 
sisters early in the spring of 
1855. He returned east and took 
his sick wife and baby daughter 
to England, sailing April 21, 
1855. 

It was not until August, 1856, 
that he brought them to Water- 
town, to his delightful farm home, 
about one and a half miles from 
the center of the town. 

It was in the sitting room of 
the pleasant farm home on the 
hill 97 years ago in either No- 
vember or December of 1856 that 
six little children and their 
teacher-mother worked and 
played in the first kindergarten 
to be held in the United States. 

Although her pupils were a 
group of small cousins—her own 
two children, Agathe and Mari- 
anne Schurz, and Anna and Nan- 
nie Jussen and Julia and Marga- 












The Schurz home in 
Watertown, Wis. In this 
house the first kinder- 
garten in the United 
States was started in 
1856, and since then the 
idea has spread thruout 
the United States. 
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retta Miller, young nieces—never- 
theless, this first American kin- 
dergarten was conducted in very 
much the same manner as we in 
Wisconsin do today, except the 
teacher and pupils spoke German. 

Sometimes the kindergarten 
class was held on the broad porch 
that ran across the front of the 
imposing house. Or else the chil- 
dren sang and played and 
marched about the big sitting 
room with its bright carpet. In 
one corner of the room was a desk 
where “Uncle Schurz” sat to 
write. 

The six little cousins played 
simple little entrancing games 
which their cultured teacher 
knew so well. When Aunt Marga- 
rethe sat down at the piano they 
must have chimed in, trying to 
follow the air with childish 
trebles. 

Work materials were ready for 
the children—bright balls and 
blocks of wood that divided into 
curious sections. And history tells 
us Aunt Margarethe had cut shin- 
ing paper into bright strips ready 
for weaving into mats. And there 
was blue perforated cardboard 
thru which the two older girls 
pushed needles threaded with 
crewel. 

One wonders if sometimes, the 
twisted little mats that the chil- 
dren may have made with so 
much difficulty, were gravely 
presented to “Uncle Schurz’? 


And maybe as gravely accepted. 
And perhaps the fiery patriot may 
have occasionally joined with 
them in song. 


Citizens Petition 


Winter came, and with it peti- 
tions on the part of Watertown 
friends that their small children 
might be allowed to join the class. 
The Schurz home on the outskirts 
seemed inconvenient. It was then 
that the small vacant store build- 
ing on the corner of Jones and 
North Second Street was fitted up 
and there the kindergarten spent 
its first winter. 

The kindergarten had to be dis- 
banded when the Schurz family 
left Watertown. During the Civil 
War when General Carl Schurz 
was at the front his family again 
came back to our Wisconsin city. 
And the kindergarten may have 
been resumed. It is certain that 
as long as her children were of 
kindergarten age Mrs. Schurz 
gave them and their cousins the 
benefit of her early training. 

While Margarethe Meyer 
Schurz was conducting a kinder- 
garten in the western part of the 
United States, as Wisconsin was 
then called, her sister, Mme. 
Ronge, likewise the wife of a Ger- 
man revolutionist whe had been 
compelled to seek another land, 
was busy with the affairs of the 
first kindergarten in England. 


Result of Training 

Our teacher-mother, Marga- 
rethe Meyer Schurz, is now recog- 
nized, thru her association with 
Elizabeth Peabody of Boston, as 
having been responsible for the 
introduction of kindergarten 
teaching in America. Histories of 
the American school system tell 






















































































how in 1859 both ladies were 
house guests in the home of a 
mutual friend in a suburb of Bos- 
ton. The behavior of Mrs. Schurz’s 
little son was so unusual that Miss 
Peabody commented on it. To her 
it was quite remarkabie that the 
child was so unselfconscious and 
natural and yet displayed such 
evident skill, ability, and self- 
discipline. Mrs. Schurz explained 
that it was the natural outcome 
of kindergarten training. 

Mrs. Schurz then related to 
Miss Peabody the story of Froe- 
bel, the pioneer and perhaps the 
prophet in this field of child edu- 
cation—the father of kindergar- 
tens. She told of the series of lec- 
tures for mothers, children’s 
nurses, and kindergartners which 
he gave in Hamburg, illustrating 
them by example as well as pre- 
cept. As a result Miss Peabody 
was converted to the kindergar- 
ten cause. 

After this meeting with Miss 
Peabody in Boston 1859, Mrs. 
Schurz is not heard of again in 
connection with the kindergarten 
movement. She was ill much of 
the time, lived abroad for long 
intervals, and devoted herself to 
her family. When a young woman 
of only 43 she died March 15, 
1876, in Washington, D. C. Her 
friend, Miss Peahody, is usually 
considered the apostle of the kin- 
dergarten movement in the United 
States. 


Status in Wisconsin 


The subsequent history of the 
kindergarten movement in Wis- 
consin is closely interwoven with 
the history of the movement in 
our country at large. Statistics as 
of June 1952, reveal Wisconsin 
has kindergartens in 199 common 
and high school districts, exclu- 
sive of the grade schools, for- 
merly known as State Graded. 
Children enrolled in kindergarten 
were 43,869, (remember here 
that for state aid purposes the 
attendance for a pupil enrolled in 
a half day kindergarten is re- 
ported as half a pupil rather than 
one). 

The kindergarten as a part of 
the elementary school system had 
been organized in Wisconsin as 
early as 1872. In 1887 the legisla- 
ture passed a law providing that 


school district boards, town 
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boards of school directors, and 
boards of education might estab- 
lish kindergartens in connection 
with the grades of the elementary 
school. In 1919 this law was 
amended to the effect that upon 
the petition of parents of 25 chil- 
dren of kindergarten age the dis- 
trict board or board of education 
was required to establish a kin- 
dergarten. Over 500 kindergar- 
tens had been established in the 
cities and villages of the state, 
as of 1924. 

Conrad E. Patzer wrote in 1924 
that “unlike the kindergartens in 
European countries and certain 
states in the United States, the 
kindergarten in Wisconsin must 
be considered an integral part of 
the free public school system. The 
constitution provides that ‘the 
district schools shall be free and 
without charge for tuition to all 
children between the ages of four 
and twenty.’ The primary pur- 
pose of the kindergarten is to 
prepare the children for the work 
of the first grade. .. . Because the 
kindergarten has been a private 
school not connected with the 
public school system in so many 
countries and states, many kin- 
dergartners are of the opinion 
that even a public school kinder- 
garten is really not an organic 
part of the public school system.” 
But in Wisconsin it is. 

It is meaningful that the 
“fathers of Wisconsin’s constitu- 
tion” fixed the school age at four. 
Could it be that the law itself was 
a prophecy of the kindergarten? 


Progress of Kindergartens 

The fact that the customary 
first grade work was unsuited to 
four-year old children called the 
attention of Wisconsin educators 
to the value of the kindergarten 
at an early period. Its progress 
was watched with extreme inter- 
est. But the young Wisconsin was 
a state of small towns and but 
few large cities. In the early 
years of the kindergarten move- 
ment in the country at large the 
educational attention was en- 
grossed in the more general prob- 
lems of school organization and 
management. Hence it was not 
until the early eighties that the 
kindergarten made much head- 
way in the public schools. Since 
that time it made swift progress. 


Milwaukee was one of the pioneer 


cities of the country, following in 
the footsteps of St. Louis, to in- 
corporate the kindergarten into 
its school system. 

The effect of Milwaukee’s adop- 
tion of kindergartens upon other 
cities in Wisconsin is difficult to 
determine. The decade that saw 
kindergartens established in Mil- 
waukee saw them adopted in sev- 
eral other cities, of which Sheboy- 
gan was the first and the largest. 
Kindergartens in Berlin date 
back to 1885; the one in Burling- 
ton to 1887; those in Bayfield, 
Baraboo, and Lake Geneva to 
1888; and one in Hayward to 
1889. The first five years of the 
next decade saw them established 
in several of the larger cities. 
Racine and Dodgeville fell into 
line in 1891, Beloit and West Su- 
perior in 1892, Marinette and 
Wauwatosa in 1893, Fond du Lac 
in 1894, and Oshkosh in 1895. 
The standard of qualifications for 
public school kindergarten teach- 
ers was raised by legislative 
action. 

Wisconsin was one of the rela- 
tively few states that trained kin- 
dergarten teachers as it does 
grade teachers, at public expense, 
but this did not come about all at 
once. The legislature created the 
Normal School Fund in 1857. Our 
present Wisconsin state colleges 
were state Normal schools. The 
first Normal School (Platteville) 
was opened in 1866, but when the 
kindergarten began to attract 


public attention in the early sev- f 


enties the desirability of estab- 
lishing kindergartens in the four 
Normal schools then existing was 
recognized. (Whitewater, 1868; 
Oshkosh, 1871; River Falls, 
1875). It was not until May, 1880, 
however, that the first step in 
this direction was taken, by the 
opening of a kindergarten in the 
Oshkosh Normal School. This was 
“the first kindergarten officially 
and directly connected with any 
state Normal school in the United 
States.” It was used as a school 
of observation mainly. No kinder- 
garten training course was at- 
tempted, since there was as yet 
little or no demand for trained 
kindergartners in the state. A 
similar experiment was made 
soon after in the Platteville Nor- 
mal. To the regret of all con- 
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Kindergarten children playing the game of “ringtoss” to music in a school in Menomonie, Wis., about 1900. 


cerned, the kindergarten at Osh- 
kosh was discontinued in 1885, 
owing to a lack of funds. 

It had been supposed when the 
Normal schools at Platteville, 
Whitewater, Oshkosh, and River 
Falls were established that these 
would supply the needs of the 
state. But owing to the need in 
Milwaukee for teachers, the Mil- 
waukee Board of Education had 
organized a city Normal school in 
1873. In this a kindergarten had 
been established in 1879-1880. 
But in 1885 the city Normal 
school was discontinued because 
of the establishment of .a state 
Normal school. As the demand for 
kindergartners was as yet a local 
one only, the kindergarten re- 
cently established in the city Nor- 
mal school was not included in 
the transfer from the city to the 
state authorities. But as Milwau- 
kee needed a source of supply for 
her kindergartens, the City Board 
of Education in 1888 reestab- 
lished the kindergarten portion of 
the city training school. In 1892, 
however, the State Board of Nor- 
mal Regents agreed to adopt the 
city kindergarten training depart- 
ment as a part of the state Nor- 
mal school, the city to furnish a 
fully equipped kindergarten for 
observation and practice. In 1895 
an addition to the Normal School 
building gave the needed room 
for training purposes, and a 
“model” kindergarten was added 
to the Normal School. Thus the 
transfer from the city to the 
state was complete. Wisconsin 
would doubtless have established 
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a kindergarten training depart- 
ment in at least one of its Nor- 
mal schools sooner or later, 
though the demand for kinder- 
garten teachers in Milwaukee 
hastened the matter. 

A kindergarten had been estab- 
lished in the River Falls Normal 
School within the three years 
prior to 1900. One had been rees- 
tablished in the Oshkosh Normal 
in 1900. 

In the organization of the train- 
ing course in the Milwaukee Nor- 
mal School large credit is due its 
former president, L. D. Harvey, 
who later became State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 
President Harvey urged that as 
the kindergarten in a_ public 
school system must become an 
integral part of that system, so 
a kindergarten training course in 
a normal school should be organ- 
ically related to the other work 
Of the school. Such a course 
should therefore be characterized 
by the following things: first, 
scholarship and culture equal to 
that required in other courses; 
second, the subordination of the 
technique of the kindergarten to 
general insight into child nature; 
and, third, the organization of the 
work upon the general pedagogi- 
cal principles underlying all edu- 
cation instead of upon those that 
apply to the kindergarten only. 

But Milwaukee was not the 
only place in the state where the 
kindergarten idea had taken root. 
In Sauk County the Froebelian 
philosophy found an able expo- 
nent in the distinguished C. F. 


Viebahn, county superintendent 
from 1868-1872, and a kindergar- 
ten was organized in Baraboo in 
1873. In 1872 Mr. Viebahn was 
called to the superintendency of 
the Manitowoc schools (and later 
to Watertown) and here the kin- 
dergarten idea really blossomed. 
The primary department was con- 
verted into a kindergarten in 
1873, and attracted much atten- 
tion. As far as known this was 
the first appearance of the kin- 
dergarten in the public schools of 
the state. 


Growth by 1900 

By 1900 over 50 cities had 
adopted the kindergarten. Ques- 
tionnaires (yes, we had ’em in 
1900) showed more cities hoped 
to do so in the near future. There 
were found to be about 175 kin- 
dergartens in the state, with an 
approximate enrollment of about 
12,000 children. Of this number 
Milwaukee had 45, Oshkosh 10, 
Racine and Superior 9 each, She- 
boygan, Marinette, and Wausau 7 
each, Fond du Lac 6, and the 
others a smaller number. The av- 
erage number of children enrolled 
was 75, usually divided into two 
sections, one group of youngsters 
coming in the morning and the 
other in the afternoon. In Mil- 
waukee trained assistants were 
the rule, but in the smaller cities 
assistants with little or no train- 
ing were often employed. Why 
the kindergarten teacher should 
need an assistant more than the 
primary teacher was a question 

(Turn to page 27) 














Why Differences in Benefits for Men and Women 
Under the Wisconsin Teachers Retirement System 


prepared by Mark H. Ingraham, 


Chairman of the State Teachers Retirement Board, 
and approved by the Board for publication 


INCE the start of the System 

in 1921 it has been frequently 
noted that for the same amount 
of money on deposit women got 
smaller annuities than men. Since 
the passage of Section 42.49 (3c) 
in 1951, it has also been noted 
that when the option of using a 
15-year guaranteed life annuity 
instead of the life annuity is ex- 
ercised in connection with the 
“half-pay” provision, a woman 
with the same average salary as 
aman receives a greater annuity. 
(It has always been true that if 
the life annuities of a man and of 


a woman were equal, the 15-year - 


guaranteed life annuity would be 
greater for the woman than for 
the man.) Some have felt that 
there must be a mistake in the 
administration of the Law to 
bring about this result, and many 
more have questioned how this 
came about. The following state- 
ment is an attempt to explain the 
basic reasons for these situations. 
The explanation will be given es- 
sentially as an illustration for 
persons retiring at 65. Although 
the figures are different, the rea- 
soning would be the same at other 
ages. 

The basic reason for these 
seeming anomalies is the fact that 
at any given age the expectation 
of life is greater for women than 
for men. Figure 1 indicates how 
many men and how many women, 
from 1,000 of each alive at age 
65, are expected to be alive at any 
given age over 65. It is seen that 
at all ages the number of women 
expected to be alive is greater 
than the number of men. 


Payments to Men and Women 


It is clear, therefore, that on 
the average more payments will 
be made to women starting life 
annuities at 65 than to men. In 
fact, the average number of 
monthly payments on a life annu- 
ity, starting at age 65, for men is 
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174 and for women, 210. There- 
fore, if a man and a woman had 
the same amount on deposit, since 
the System must make more pay- 
ments on the average to the 
woman than to the man, each in- 
dividual payment to the woman 
will be less. 

Let us consider the case of a 
man and a woman each age 65 
and each having a total credit in 
member and State deposits com- 
bined of $25,000: If the woman 
selects a life annuity, she will re- 
ceive $157 per month, whereas 
the man will receive $183 per 
month as a life annuity. Over the 
course of her life, the woman will 
probably receive approximately 
$33,000 in payments, and the man 
approximately $31,800. The dif- 
ference between these figures and 


$25,000 is made up in the inter- 
est earned on the unpaid deposits 
of the member by the System dur- 
ing the payment period ; and since 
the payments for the woman are 
made over a longer period on the 
average than for the man, there 
is a greater interest earning in 
her case. 

If, however, the same individ- 
uals were to choose a 15-year 
guaranteed life annuity, 180 pay- 
ments will be made to each mem- 
ber or his beneficiary but addi- 
tional payments will be made to 
the members who live beyond 15 
years. The total number of pay- 
ments made to women or their 
beneficiaries would on the aver- 
age be 241 and to the men or their 
beneficiaries, 216. The annuity 
paid to the woman would be $135 
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Figure 1: The number of persons expected to be alive at given ages 
from 1,000 persons starting annuities at age 65. 
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and to the man, $145. Since a 
large portion of both of these an- 
nuities is certain to be paid, the 
difference in the two cases is less 
than in the case of the life annu- 
ity. The total amount to be paid 
to the woman or her beneficiary 
would be approximately $32,500 
and to the man or his beneficiary, 
approximately $31,300. 


Comparison of Annuities 

Turn now to the provisions of 
42.49 (3c) and let us assume that 
these same individuals have, over 
the last five years, had a salary 
of $5,000 per annum and that 
each of them had taught at least 
85 years: Both the man and the 
woman would be entitled to a life 


year guaranteed life type, is 
granted. As stated above, the 
value of this promise to a man 
is $27,300 and to a woman, $31,- 
800. If a lump sum were paid 
instead of an annuity, it would be 
seen that $4,500 more would be 
paid to the woman than to the 
man. Since a very large portion 
of a 15-year guaranteed life an- 
nuity is in the form of a promise 
to make certain payments (for 
15 years) and not contingent pay- 
ments (for life beyond 15 years), 
the difference in rate between 
men and women is less in such an 
annuity than in a life annuity. 
The $27,300, which is the value 
of the promise to the man, will 
buy in a 15-year guaranteed life 


Often questions arise about the differences in monthly 


retirement payments for men and women and the 


changing of the half-salary provision into the 


15-year guarantee. This article has been prepared 


to explain the procedure governed by the law. 


annuity of $200 per month. On 
the average $34,800 would be 
paid to the man and $42,000 to 
the woman. How much is this 
promise worth? In other words, 
what is the present value or cash 
cost of these annuities? ‘In the 
case of the man, $27,300 and in 
the case of the woman, $31,800. 
That is, upon retirement the State 
takes on an extra obligation 
(over the $25,000 on deposit) in 
the case of the man of $2,300 
and in the case of the woman of 
$6,800. The additional benefit, 
when studied in this fashion, is 
clearly seen to be much larger 
for the woman than for the man. 
However, many people do not 
notice this difference since it is 
in the guise of the same monthly 
payment made during life. 


Actuarial Equivalent 

However, the Act also provides 
that the actuarial equivalent of 
this annuity may be paid in the 
form of an annuity for 15 years 
guaranteed. What does this 
Phrase “actuarial equivalent” 
mean? Simply this: The value of 
the promise to pay $200 per 
month is determined, and then an 
annuity of that value, of a 15- 
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annuity $159 per month. The 
$31,800, which is the value of the 
promise of $200 per month to the 
woman, will buy a 15-year guar- 
anteed life annuity of $171 per 
month. When paid this way the 
difference shows up clearly, but 
it is only the same difference that 
is present in granting an identi- 
cal monthly annuity to a man and 
to a woman for life. 


Decreasing Annuities 

Another anomaly which has 
been pointed out is that some- 
times by waiting a year a smaller 
annuity will be received than 
would have been received if it had 
been taken at once. Let us illus- 
trate this case with the same in- 
dividuals: If, in the given year, 
the interest rate earned is 3%, 
the interest deposited to each ac- 
count would be $750, the State de- 
posit $385, and the member’s de- 
posit $300, making with the $25,- 
000 already on deposit a total de- 
posit of $26,435. This would buy 
for a man at age 66 a Life annu- 
ity of $199.85 and for a woman 
a Life annuity of $171.03. The 
$200 per month promise does not 
cost as much for either the man 
or the woman at age 66 as at age 


65 since their life expectation has 
decreased. Its value for the man 
is $26,455 and for the woman, 
$30,912. Since the 15-year guar- 
anteed life annuity is less depend- 
ent for its value on age than the 
life annuity because of the cer- 
tain payments feature of such an- 
nuity, these values will buy in the 
case of the man a 15-year guar- 
anteed life annuity of only 
$155.82 and in the case of the 
woman, only $169.09; that is 
about $3 less per month for the 
man and about $2 less per month 
for the woman than if they had 
retired at 65. In passing, it should 
be noted that the additional 
amount which the State has had 
to contribute at age 66 in the 
case of the man is only $20 as 
compared with $2,300 at age 65, 
and in the case of the woman 
$4,477 as compared with $6,800 
at age 65. 

I believe the above should indi- 
cate that the various annuity pay- 
ments made by the Board are of a 
type determined by law and that 
Section 42.49 (3c), although it 
never decreases the benefit for 
anyone, is far more generous in 
the case of women than of men 
and for persons fully qualified by 
reasons of service for annuities 
thereunder more generous at 
younger than at older ages. 

Perhaps it is not out of place 
to introduce in this statement an- 
other topic. Although a 15-year 
guaranteed life annuity insures 
payments for a period of at least 
15 years (even in case the annui- 
tant dies prior to the termination 
of that period), it does not insure 
payment for the life of the bene- 
ficiary. It may be expected that 
in many cases the wife of a re- 
tired teacher will not only survive 
him, but surviye his retirement 
by more than 15 years. Her later 
years are not protected by either 
a life annuity for the teacher or 
a 15-year guaranteed life annuity. 
A joint survivorship annuity is 
available in which payments will 
be made as long as either of two 
persons is alive. The amount 
available, of course, depends not 
only on the amount upon deposit 
but upon the ages of both an- 
nuitants. Individuals retiring who 
have dependents should look into 
survivorship annuities as one of 
the possibilities to be considered. 
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Why Tax Retired Teachers? 


Florence H. Price 


Member of NEA Legislative Commission 
Roseville Avenue School, Newark, New Jersey 


AX the earnings of the pro- 

ductive worker? Yes. Respon- 
sible citizens should not object to 
paying their share of the costs of 
government out of the fruits of 
their labor. Tax the retirement 
income? No. For such income is 
the mainstay of persons who, be- 
cause of age or illness, are no 
longer wage-earners. 

The argument is as simple as 
this, but the Congress has never 
yet been convinced of its innate 
rightness. Hence, a major NEA 
legislative objective for 1953-54 
is to secure passage of HR5180, 
the retirement-income exemption 
bill introduced in the 83rd Con- 
gress by Representative Noah M. 
Mason [R., Ill.]. State and local 
legislative chairmen have been 
alerted, and an action campaign 
is underway to get HR5180 out of 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and passed during the sec- 
ond session of the 83rd Congress. 

HR5180 proposes that all per- 
sons who have attained age 65 
and retirement or who have been 
retired before age 65 under an 
established retirement system will 
have up to $1,500 yer year—$125 
per month—of their retirement 
income exempt from federal tax- 
ation. 


NEA Leads Fight 

The wide coverage offered by 
the bill has evolved during a 10- 
year fight led by the NEA and 
its National Council on Teacher 
Retirement. Beneficiaries under 
the Railroad Retirement Act, in 
effect since 1937, and those under 
federal Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance have long had their re- 
tirement incomes protected from 
federal taxation. 

Originally, it was felt that re- 
tired teachers were entitled to 
equal treatment, and rulings were 
sought from the Treasury De- 
partment to give similar exemp- 





Editor’s Note: Why Tax Retired 
Teachers? is reprinted from the Sep- 
tember NEA Journal. It is an article 
of concern to every teacher. 
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tions to teachers. These efforts 
failed, and it became clear that 
the discrimination could be ended 
only by Congressional action 
amending the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

During several successive ses- 
sions of Congress, the NEA, thru 
its Legislative Commission and 
the National Retired Teachers 
Association, helped sponsor vari- 
ous bills proposing tax relief for 
retirement incomes. One type of 
bill would have exempted the re- 
tirement income of all public em- 
ployes. Another would have pro- 
vided exemption for _ specified 
groups in addition to public em- 
ployes. A third type would have 
exempted the retirement income 
of teachers only. 


Reasons for Failure 

Past efforts to gain tax relief 
for retired persons have often 
failed because the proposals con- 
stituted narrow class legislation, 
because they lacked nationwide 
support by individuals and organ- 
izations, or because of an un- 
favorable political and economic 
climate. 

It should be specially noted 
that all exemptions mentioned in 
this article are over and above 
the standard deductions allowed 
all taxpayers, that is: $600 per- 
sonal deduction, $600 for each 
allowable dependent, $1,200 for 
persons over 65 or blind, $1,800 
for blind persons over 65. These 
deductions bring no special ad- 
vantage to any teacher, but are 
merely the personal deductions 
available to all taxpayers. Thus, 
the new total effective exemption 
would be all personal deductions 
plus the first $1,500 of retirement 
income. 

There is great need for such 
relief. During the last 15 years, 
living costs and current earnings 
have roughly doubled, but there 
has been only a comparatively 
small increase in retirement in- 
comes. 

Furthermore, when originally 


planned, modest retirement in- 
comes were largely subject to in- 
come taxes, but in recent years 
they have been increasingly sub- 
ject to taxation. 

Despite the economy drives of 
the new administration, there has 
been considerable sentiment in 
the 83rd Congress favoring some 
form of tax reduction. Several 
members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee have expressed 
interest in the proposed exemp- 
tion bill and all members of Con- 
gress will be particularly con- 
cerned with advice and sugges- 
tions from their constituents. 


Support from Groups 


After two preliminary 1953 
conferences sponsored by the 
Legislative Commission, the NEA 
has been promised the nation- 
wide cooperation and support of 
many participating groups. 
Among them are the National 
Retired Teachers Association, the 
National Conference of Public 
Employe Retirement Systems, the 
National Council on Teacher Re- 
tirement, the Fraternal Order of 
Police, the International Associa- 
tion of Firefighters, the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the Na- 
tional Conference of Police Asso- 
ciations, and many state educa- 
tional associations. 


WEA Summary 
Financial Statement 
September 1953 


Balance Sept. 1 -__ $ 399.45 

RIE ckicectsone 20,037.82 

$ 20,437.27 

Expenditures ___-- 11,126.42 

Balance Oct. 1 _---- $ 9,305.85 
Other Accounts 

Bonds 
(Par Value) __ 99,000.00 


Life Membership 





UE: citaieterene 2,521.20 
Retirement 
Reserve —__ 4,581.45 
$106,102.65 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 
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Joint Resolutions Affecting Education 


Passed by the 1953 Wisconsin Legislature 


15A—Boys School at Waukesha 


The question of the feasibility and advisability 
of continuing, abandoning or moving the Boys 
School at Waukesha was referred to the Joint 
Legislative Council for survey and study. The re- 
port of the findings of the Council is to be given 
to the governor and the 1955 Legislature. 


19A Junior Colleges 


The state superintendent of public instruction 
was requested to make a study of the desirability 
of providing junior college and terminal educational 
opportunities in the areas surrounding the cities 
of Ladysmith, Phillips, and Rhinelander. The state 
superintendent was also requested to investigate 
the number of high school graduates, potential 
supply of students of an institution of higher learn- 
ing, physical facilities available for such an insti- 
tution of higher learning, and the availability of 
public and private institutions of higher or ad- 
vanced education in the area. The state superin- 
tendent was requested to make his report to the 
legislature on or before May 15, 1953. 


41A University Extension Centers 

tesolved that the legislature desires the con- 
tinued operation of all university extension cen- 
ters now being maintained. These extension centers 
should offer two years of college credit. Each of 
the courses should be equivalent to those offered 
resident students in Madison. Entrance require- 
ments should be identical to that of the University 
in Madison and the minimum number of students 
required to establish a course be not greater than 
that required to establish a course on the campus 
at Madison. 


74A Educational TV 


Provides for a referendum on the establishment 
of a statewide educational TV network, to be sub- 
mitted at an election on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November, 1954. The question will 
read: “Shall the State of Wisconsin provide a tax- 
supported statewide noncommercial educational 
television network ?” 


78A Administration of Higher Education 

Creates a joint interim legislative committee to 
study the administrative organization of the higher 
educational institutions operated by the State of 
Wisconsin with special attention to: (among 
others) 


1. The feasability of combining the adminis- 
trative boards. 


2. The feasability of combining institutions 
within the system. 
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The committee will report its findings and proposed 
drafts of bills as they may deem advisable to the 
Legislative Council prior to October 1, 1954. 


17S_ Constitutional Debt Limitation 

Proposes an amendment to Article XI, Sec. 3 of 
the Constitution, relating to the valuation of prop- 
erty in ascertaining the debt limitation of school 
districts and certain cities for school purposes. 
The equalized valuation, determined by methods 
established by the legislature, would be used under 
the amendment. 


22S UW Building Program 


Directs the state building commission to review 
the long-range building program for athletic facil- 
ities of the University of Wisconsin, and to take 
steps to begin the replacement, rebuilding, and 
necessary expansion of these facilities in order to 
provide a program of physical training which will 
more nearly meet the needs of a modern university. 


31S Study University Policies 

Directs the Legislative Council to create a joint 
interim committee to make a study of the funda- 
mental and long range policies of the state univer- 
sity and the subordinate agencies under its juris- 
diction. 


42S Study State Educational TV 

Directs the Legislative Council to study the sub- 
ject of a state educational television system and to 
prepare a report to be submitted to the 1955 Legis- 
lature. Asks the legislature to request the FCC to 
continue reservation of the educational TV alloca- 
tions in Wisconsin. Authorizes the governor and 
directs him to make application for all channels 
reserved for Wisconsin subject to control and oper- 
ation by the highest educational authority of the 
state. 


49S Program of Higher Education 
Directs the governing bodies of the several 
degree-granting state-supported institutions of 
higher learning to make a cooperative study of the 
program of higher education in Wisconsin, includ- 
ing: 
1. Anticipated enrollments for the next 10, 15, 
and 20 years. 
2. Over-all building program for next 20 years. 
3. A plan for effective allocation of functions 
among the several institutions. 


4. A plan for the financing of higher educa- 
tion in Wisconsin. 


5. A plan for continuous consideration of the 
over-all problem of higher education. 
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Report of the WEA Public Relations Committee 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly, November 5, 1953 


HE efforts of the Public Relations Committee 

during the past year were highlighted by four 
major emphases. The first of these dealt with the 
evaluation of results obtained thru an inventory 
of the status of public relations activities among 
locals in Wisconsin. Returns from the inventory, 
“Which Way Does The Wind Blow,” indicated that 
much improvement is desired in school public rela- 
tions. The data obtained indicated several definite 
suggestions regarding ways and means which 
might assist the Public Relations Committee in its 
service to locals. Specific clues for the improvement 
of local public relations activities were submitted 
by locals from all parts of the state. 


The second major emphasis of the Committee 
consisted in trying to provide some of the helps 
called for thru the inventory mentioned above. A 
looseleaf handbook on Public Relations was ar- 
ranged for and supplied to the presidents of all 
locals. Periodic inserts for the handbook were pro- 
duced by various members of the Committee to 
provide specific assistance along the lines re- 
quested. Spot articles in the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education were furnished in the way of additional 
suggestions and stimulation for improved public 
relations on the local level. 


A third effort of the Committee consisted of a 
program arranged to encourage improved public 
relations at a meeting of the presidents of locals in 
the workshop program at Stevens Point. The pro- 
gram stressed the importance of improved public 
relations and provided specific suggestions. 

The fourth project for the year consisted of the 
establishment of a public relations booth at the 
WEA convention. The Committee is indebted to the 
Waukesha local for arranging the booth, and to the 
many locals thruout the state for providing the dis- 
play materials. 

The Committee cannot overemphasize the imper- 
ative need for increasing attention to public rela- 
tions and planned improvement in the harmony of 
understanding between schools and the publics 
being served. 

WEA PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
Mrs. FRANCES DAY, Friendship 
HELEN ELLIoTT, Milwaukee 
EMMA ERICKSON, La Crosse 
HATTIE FREDERICK, Janesville 
JEROME HuTTO, Green Bay 
ROBERT MUNGER, Waukesha 
HENRY WEISBROD, Racine 
WILMARTH THAYER, Wittenberg 
ROBERT WILLIAMS, Whitewater 
T. J. JENSON, Chairman, Shorewood 


Report of Council on Education 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly, November 5, 1953 


HE Council on Education is the largest and 

most representative committee of all WEA 
committees. It is charged with the responsibility 
for formulating general statements of policy and 
making legislative recommendations. 

These responsibilities have been discharged by 
holding five general meetings of the Council since 
January, 1953, and by various meetings of sub- 
committees. Many subjects have come up for dis- 
cussion and some were selected for more detailed 
study. This report will emphasize the more im- 
portant problems that received attention. 

Since this was a legislative year, much atten- 
tion was given to the many bills before the legis- 
lature. There isn’t time here to report on all bills 
supported by the Council. The Council gave sup- 
port to all bills that tended to bring about full pay- 
ment of costs for tuition students in high schools, 
to repay state aids lost in 1951-52, and to eliminate 
payment of aids to non-operating districts. The 
Council had a minimum salary bill introduced 
setting the minimum at $3,000 for a teacher with 
a degree. Support was given to the principle of 
fiscal independence of school boards. Many bills 
which related to education, child welfare, and 
safety were given support. The Council also gave 
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support to the bills raising the limits of the school 
mill tax for the City of Milwaukee. 

The Committee on Teacher Selective Recruit- 
ment was continued active. This committee ar- 
ranged for a meeting with officers of the State 
Chamber of Commerce which was finally held in 
September. Other activities of this committee con- 
sisted in the continuing encouragement of FTA 
chapters and arranging a meeting for FTA mem- 
bers during the November meeting in Milwaukee. 

The Council voiced its opposition to cuts in the 
Federal Vocational Aids and Services of the U. S. 
Office of Education by sending a letter of protest 
to every Congressman and Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. Ten of these replied to the letter and ex- 
pressed appreciation for drawing their attention 
to the matter. Some of these aids were later rein- 
stated in the final budget. 

The sub-committee on the Charter of Education 
for Wisconsin labored thruout the year and com- 
pleted this statement of general policy regarding 
education in our state. The Council accepted the 
Charter and ordered that a brief statement of it 
be published in the October Journal, that it be 
orally presented at the morning session on Fri- 
day, November 6, and that it be published in its 
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complete form in a later issue of the Journal. This 
is a part of the Centennial observance of WEA. 
This Charter gives a complete program for the 
educational institutions of Wisconsin and indicates 
the principles to be followed in a legislative pro- 
gram. 

Teachers’ salaries received much attention in 
the discussions before the Council. A committee 
was formed to study the feasibility of recommend- 
ing a salary schedule for the entire state. After 
much study and discussion the committee reported 
in detail on the Purposes of a Salary Schedule, 
Principles of a Salary Schedule, and a Salary 
Schedule. This gave rise to much discussion and 
it was finally decided that the Council accept the 
minimum and the maximum salaries as recom- 
mended by the NEA and that the statement of 
Purposes and Principles be accepted and published 
in the Journal. See your Journal for these state- 
ments. 


The Council was sorry to lose the leadership of 
Dr. Lester Emans who has been an excellent chair- 
man during the past two years. He is now serving 


as an education consultant to the government of 
Paraguay while on leave from his duties at Wis- 
consin State College, Eau Claire. A letter of appre- 
ciation and best wishes was ordered sent to him. 


Respectfully submitted, 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
EpWarp J. ZEILER, Whitefish Bay, Chairman 
CARL BERTRAM, Appleton 
WINSTON BROWN, Waukesha 
Mrs. HELEN CONLEY, Wauwatosa 
EDWIN B. CorrIGAN, Ashland 
GLEN EYE, Madison 
EUNICE FISCHBACH, Milwaukee 
CLARENCE GREIBER, Madison 
EARL HANEY, Milwaukee 
LESLIE W. JOHNSON, Superior 
ARMAND KETTERER, Madison 
CLARICE KLINE, Waukesha 
ALMA THERESE LINK, Oshkosh 
F. G. MAcCLACHLAN, Park Falls 
Lioyp R. MOSENG, Racine 
GORDON NELSON, Maple 
ANGUS ROTHWELL, Manitowoc 
S. R. SLADE, Wausau 
RUTH STROZINSKY, La Crosse 
GEORGE E. WATSON, Madison 
Mrs. JESSIE WEED, Blue River 
AMIL ZELLMER, Wisconsin Rapids 


Report of Welfare Committee 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly, November 5, 1953 


HE Welfare Committee continues its study 
of handbooks for teachers, teacher contracts, 
and other welfare problems. 

Because of teacher shortage and rapid faculty 
turn-over, it is of great importance that attention 
be given to the new teachers who join the teaching 
staff of a school system. New teachers have many 
problems of acquainting themselves with new pro- 
fessional associates, with unfamiliar regulations, 
with different texts, and with new social contacts. 
We believe that by giving assistance to teachers 
in these matters schools will be rewarded with bet- 
ter service and higher faculty morale. 

The Committee has devoted much time and effort 
in the compilation of materials and suggestions 
which will aid administrators and teachers in the 
preparation of a handbook for teachers. A hand- 
book will be a means of inculcating the proper 
attitudes in teachers and of counteracting the im- 
proper ones. This project is nearing completion. 

As a result of a study made by the Research 
Department of the WEA on teacher contracts the 
Committee has continued its study on this phase 
of teacher welfare. “Every year a number of con- 
troversies arise between teachers and boards of 
education because of uncertainties that develop in 
the interpretation of the terms of teacher con- 
tracts. It is the belief of the Committee that such 
difficulties can be virtually eliminated if both 
teachers and board members better understand 
their privileges and responsibilities under the con- 
tracting process.’”’ Victor Kimball of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction has been most coop- 
erative and has helped immeasurably with this 
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project. As it nears completion the Committee ex- 
pects to present a uniform contract form which will 
be acceptable to both teacher and school board 
members. 


Your Committee continues its primary interest 
in our statewide teacher group insurance program 
underwritten by the Washington National Insur- 
ance Company. Last year the Committee approved 
an increase in benefits aimed in protecting the 
teacher breadwinner from the costs of hospital and 
surgical care for dependents and again reaffirmed 
its stress on the most important phase of the pro- 
gram; e.g., the protection of the teacher against 
loss of income sustained thru personal sickness or 
accident. 


We feel it is vitally important that every teacher 
should have security against hospital and surgical 
costs and an uninterrupted income. To this end the 
Committee once again re-evaluated the WEA’s en- 
dorsement of the Washington National and sub- 
mitted its comprehensive report in the March, 
19538, issue of the WEA Journal. 


It is at this point that the Welfare Committee 
wishes to extend a sincere word of caution to indi- 
vidual teachers and teacher groups. The field of 
group insurance is a highly competitive one and 
offering many types and variations of cover-all 
product. Teachers and teacher groups are urged 
to exercise reflective thinking before adopting or 
sponsoring any one kind of plan or program. Con- 
siderable time has been devoted to the study of 
pupil coverage insurance. It is the opinion of your 
Committee that pupil insurance is an administra- 
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tive responsibility and not that of the Welfare 
Committee. 

Your Committee completes its assigned respon- 
sibilities with full knowledge of the amount of 
work yet to be done. We retire with confidence 
knowing that the study and recommendations on 
handbooks and teacher contracts will be completed 
and that new welfare problems will be given due 
and careful consideration. 

We would be remiss if we did not acknowledge 
the help, guidance and cooperation of our Execu- 
tive Secretary O. H. Plenzke. 


Report of Committee on International Relations 


Respectfully submitted, 


WEA WELFARE COMMITTEE 
Harry M. HANSON, Sun Prairie, Chairman 
Mrs. INGA FIRNSTAHL, Marshfield 
JOHN GACH, West Allis 

CHAS, R. GAUL, Milwaukee 
SHERBURN LIBAL, Marinette 

PAUL LoorsBoro, New London 
ROBERT OSTRANDER, Ellsworth 

Mrs. FRIEDA REDMANN, Weyauwega 
MARGARET Scott, Antigo 

MABEL STIMERS, Tomahawk 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly, November 5, 1953 


NTERNATIONAL Relations Education is ‘“inch- 

ing” forward in Wisconsin as individuals, lay 
committees, colleges, and locals express interest 
thru workshops, curriculum courses, and various 
other types of activities. The 1952-1953 committee 
wishes to call your attention to and enlist your 
active interest in the work of this committee. A 
brief summary of the activities, purposes, aims, 
objectives, personnel of committee, and recommen- 
dations follow: 


Aims, Objectives and Purposes: 

1. To interest all Wisconsin teachers, parents, 
and children in activities carried on by the 
committee. 

2. To make known to Wiscensin exchange 
teachers, students and all other visitors on 
educational missions of our active concern 
for their welfare. 

3. To create mutual respect and understand- 
ing among peoples and their governments. 

4. To share and trade ideas on grounds of 
friendship and trust. 

5. To make a lasting contribution to good will 
and security. 

6. To arouse desire at all levels to assist in 
building practical programs on this theme 
and to assist in programs already set up. 

7. To point up present activity and needs as 
identified up to the present time. 


Activities of the Committee: 

1. One committee meeting was held at Mil- 
waukee for the purpose of planning the Mil- 
waukee sectional meeting, to set up activ- 
ities and to further identify the functions 
of the committee. 

2. The committee members prepared several 
articles which were featured in the Wis- 
consin Journal of Education and outlined 
the plan for the feature articles for the 
current school year. 

3. The chairman prepared a report which was 
presented at the WEA Workshop at Stevens 
Point in September, 1953. 

4. The International Relations Institute spon- 
sored by the University of Wisconsin was 
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attended by Mrs. Mary V. Crockett, 
Menasha, who represented the chairman of 
the committee on the consultant panel. 

. The Budget Committee has provided $200.00 
to be used by the Executive Secretary and 
chairman for worthy assistance to exchange 
teachers and other overseas visitors. 

6. A list of exchange teachers in Wisconsin 
has been prepared by O. H. Plenzke as his 
contribution to the committee effort. 

7. The committee recently explored the pos- 
sibility of extending the foreign language 
instruction in the grades. A report on this 
item is not ready at this time. 


ou 


Recommendations: 

1. We recommend that all locals set up Inter- 
national Relations Committees and join 
forces with other professional groups in 
studying and carrying out a program. 

2. We recommend that Wisconsin continue to 
foster better relations by sponsoring for- 
eign teachers and students and assisting 
them financially and otherwise. 

3. We recommend that Boards of Education 
and Administrators give more consideration 
to the need for extending instruction in for- 
eign language in the elementary grades. 

4. We urge schools participating in programs 
emphasizing International Relations report 
the activity to the Journal Editor or to the 
state chairman of the committee. 

5. We recommend that the new committee to 
be appointed further study and identify the 
functions of this committee at the state 
level and find new ways to tie it in with 
the on-going programs in the State and 
with local and national programs. 


Respectfully, 


EDYTHE SANDERMAN, Menasha 

State Chairman 
(Mrs.) RUTH CORTELL, Milwaukee 
(Mrs.) DorotHY Howarp, Potosi 
CATHERINE BEHRENS, Kenosha 
DWIGHT AGNEW, Menominie 
MARGARET HUGHES, Milwaukee 


November 1953 
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ODERN public relations is a 

planned program of policies 
and conduct that will build pub- 
lic confidence and increase public 
understanding. So state Wright 
and Christian in Public Relations 
in Management. 

The public must have confi- 
dence in what business education 
teachers are doing, and business 
education teachers must have the 
interest and the cooperation of 
the public. Effective public rela- 
tions, therefore, begins with the 
business teacher as an individual. 
Are those with whom he comes in 
contact friendly and cooperative? 
Are they hostile and critical? 


Objective is Vocational 

The objective of business edu- 
cation is mainly vocational. The 
attitude of the public, of the busi- 
ness community, is largely influ- 
enced by the work done and the 
results accomplished in the class- 
room. If the graduates in book- 
keeping, stenography, and busi- 
ness machines classes do excellent 
work in office jobs, it is the best 
form of public relations for the 
business education department of 
a school. In fact, there is no sub- 
stitute for it. The employers of 
competent graduates and the par- 
ents of these students will be our 
best public relations force. 

It is possible, however, to pro- 
mote good public relations for the 
business education department of 
the high school thru certain addi- 
tional methods. 


No. 1. The Advisory Committee 


The objective of an advisory 
committee is well stated in a pub- 
lication of the American Voca- 
tional Association. 

“The use of advisory committee 
enables educational authorities to 
build programs of vocational educa- 
tion that are based upon the real 
needs of the community. In turn, 
the confidence of the public is se- 
cured when the experiences and 
counsel of responsible citizens are 
solicited and acted upon by the 
schools.” 


Advisory committees in busi- 
hess education are of two types, 
over-all and specialized. The over- 
all committee helps the business 
education department to deter- 
mine the areas of business train- 
ing that need to be stressed. The 
specialists’ committee brings ad- 
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Business Education 


scan pecces 


Public Relations 


Henry Weisbrod 


Racine Vocational and Adult Education School 
Member of WEA Public Relations Committee 
Racine, Wisconsin 


The school is judged by the product it sends into the 


community. Close cooperation between business men 


and educators to consider what and how subjects 


should be taught will be a boost for public relations. 


vice in the training of particular 
groups: salespeople, stenogra- 
phers, bookkeepers, secretaries, 
file clerks. Both types of commit- 
tees insure that the best training 
job is accomplished because there 
is cooperation between the busi- 
ness community and the business 
teachers. 

An advisory committee should 
consist of both employers and em- 
ployes. Further, since training 
needs change and since the edu- 
cational programs to meet these 
needs must be revised, the advis- 
ory committee must not be al- 
lowed to become inactive. Regular 
meetings, and special meetings 
when necessary, should be held so 
long as there is a school business 
education program. 


No. 2. Business Men, Instructors 


People active in business and 
industry should be invited into 
the classroom to discuss their spe- 
cial fields. An accountant dis- 
cusses modern accounting tech- 
niques in a bookkeeping class. A 
sales manager discusses salesman- 
ship practices, the head of a com- 
pany stenographic department 
lists her requirements when con- 
sidering applicants for steno- 
graphic positions. Further, to 
make the teacher and textbook 


instructions more meaningful, the 
business representative can tell 
the students how these instruc- 
tions have direct application in 
business. 


No. 3. Field Trips 


The business classes should 
visit stores, offices, and factories 
where the students should be 
given an opportunity to see how 
business operates and how the 
business techniques being learned 
are in actual use. On these trips 
it is advisable to have the stu- 
dents tour in small groups with 
the company providing a suffi- 
cient number of tour guides. In 
too many instances field trips are 
a mass grand rush with one guide 
and no real opportunity to learn 
school-business relationships. The 
culmination of the trip should be 
a question-answer session in a 
room free from outside distrac- 
tions. 


No. 4. B-I-E Day 

The purpose of Business-Indus- 
try-Education Day is to give the 
schools and the local business 
community a greater understand- 
ing and appreciation of each 
other. The community schools are 
closed for the day and the admin- 
istrative staff, the instructors, the 
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office force, and the janitors 
spend the day visiting local 
stores, offices, and factories. This 
activity to have value must have 
careful planning. Programs must 
be arranged that will be of help 
to the school and business person- 
nel. Opportunity should be given 
for round-table discussions, for 
questions and answers. There 
should be an opportunity to ex- 
change ideas and to discuss mu- 
tual problems. This should not be 
merely a mutual-admiration soci- 
ety, but an opportunity for all 
participants to express griev- 
ances and “get things off their 
collective chests.” 

Subsequently a day should be 
set aside for the business men to 
visit the schools. The initiative 
for such occasions should be with 
the local Chamber of Commerce 
and local Teachers Association. 


No. 5. Planned Publicity 


There is a mutiplicity of public 
relations activities that could 
come under this heading. The list 
of activities that follows is but 
suggestive of much that can be 
done: Distribution of descriptive 
material relating to the business 
education program of the school; 
distribution of the school news- 
paper; radio and television an- 
nouncements, news items, inter- 
views, and skits; newspaper news 
items, feature stories, photo- 
graphs of school activities; dis- 
plays of school activities in store 
windows; talks by students and 
by instructors before service clubs 
and other community organiza- 
tions; conducted tours of the 
school buildings and the business 
education department; a parents’ 
school visiting day—to mention 
but a few. 


No. 6. The Business Teacher 


The business teacher should be 
known by and should be accepted 
by the local business community. 
He must be regarded by business 
people as a practical person and 
not merely a “book learner.” He 
must be regarded as one who has 
a knowledge of the everyday work 
in stores, offices, and industrial 
establishments. He should have or 
should quickly acquire practical 
work experience in his field. He 
should spend occasional summers 
working in stores or offices. 
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Salary Schedules 1953-1954 


REVIEW of 1382 salary 

schedules shows that all 
schedules include salary classes 
(representing years of profes- 
sional training be yond high 
school), increments, minimum 
and maximum salaries, and allow- 
ances for the Master’s degree. 
Many schedules include cost-of- 
living adjustments, extra pay for 
extra work, requirements for ad- 
ditional training, and the place- 
ment of new teachers on the 
schedule. 


The mean number of salary 
classes ranges from 4.3 for 
schools with 50-99 teachers to 4.9 
for schools with over 100 teach- 
ers. The typical number is four 
salary classes. 


How long does it take to go 
from the minimum to the maxi- 
mum salary? Increments vary 
from 3 to 19 with the smaller 
schools tending to have fewer 
such steps on the salary schedule. 
Sixty nine per cent of the sched- 
ules grant uniform increases each 
year. Fifty two per cent of the 
schedules offer a $100 annual sal- 
ary increase. This increases to 
$200 in five of the larger cities 
and decreases to $50 in two of 
the smaller cities. 


Minimum Salaries 


The minimum scheduled salary 
no longer varies directly with size 
of school system. The largest 
school districts (over 100 teach- 
ers) have the highest average 
minimum salary of $3,118, but 
school districts with less than 50 
teachers average $2,908 while 
districts with 50-99 teachers av- 
erage $2,883. The average mini- 
mum scheduled salaries for '1953— 
54 show an increase of $147— 
$158 over those of 1952-53. 

Maximum salaries range from 
an average of $3,926 in school dis- 
tricts with less than 50 teachers 
to $4,955 in districts with 100 or 
more teachers, an increase of 
$235—$249 over the average 
maximum salaries of 1952-53. 

Administrative responsibility 
and sponsorship. of extra-curric- 
ular activities are given addi- 


tional compensation in 50 sched- 
ules. Sums for sponsorship of 
these activities range from $50 to 
$450. 


Additional Education 


Fifty nine districts require ad- 
ditional training at regular inter- 
vals for staying on schedule. At 
the Bachelor’s degree level of 
training 30 schedules ask for at- 
tendance at summer school or its 
equivalent once every four years, 
and 26 schedules ask such partici- 
pation once every five years. 
Thirty five districts provide re- 
muneration for summer school at- 
tendance ranging from $30 to 
$200. Thirty four districts allow 
substitution of work experience 
or travel for required summer 
school attendance. 


Kighty nine districts include, 
in the salary schedule, provisions 
for placement of an experienced 
teacher new to the district. 
Twenty six schedules state that it 
is the duty of the superintendent 
to evaluate the credit to be al- 
lowed, 21 schedules allow frac- 
tional amounts of credit, and 42 
schools allow full credit to a max- 
imum of 3 to 10 years. 


WEA Summary 
Financial Statement 
October 1953 


Balance Oct. 1 _.---- $ 9,305.85 
pects ...........- 101,156.62 
$110,462.47 
Expenditures _______ 16,798.16 
$ 93,664.31 


Other accounts 
Bonds (par value) _$ 94,000.00 
Retirement Reserve 


We i 4,599.34 
Life Membership 
Png) he 2,533.63 
$101,132.97 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 
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Che 
Christmas 
Story 


Ann Weizenegger 


Public Relations Director 
Green Bay Public Schools 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


T WAS just a routine assign- 

ment. The instructor in a sum- 
mer school course at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado in Boulder asked 
his teacher-students to think up 
an idea involving school and com- 
munity cooperation. 

A Franklin Junior High teacher 
from Green Bay, Wisconsin, said 
she thought it would be wonder- 
ful if the school and churches 
joined forces for some kind of 
Christmas program. And from 
that simple idea grew the spec- 
tacular Christmas program that 
will take place for the seventh 
successive year under Franklin 
sponsorship this December. 








A moving climax to the program... 


Franklin will use 160 students for 
the tableaux and choral speaking 
units that carry the continuity. 
The program will take place in 
adjoining West High Auditorium, 
which is the largest in the city 
with a seating capacity of 1,546. 
And if it’s like all other years, 
the house will be packed. 

Though it’s obvious that a pro- 
gram of such dimensions involves 
a lot of work, the preparations 
proceed with a minimum of fuss. 
The only time that the entire cast 
of 500 performs together is the 
night of the actual performance 
since choirs rehearse in their own 
churches. Each is responsible for 


All the schools and churches of Green Bay joined in 


a Christmas program in which thousands participated. 


Choirs, art students, home economics departments, all 


contributed to the spirit of peace and good will. 


Talents United 


Believed to be unique in the 
state and possibly in the nation, 
the program will unite the talents 
of 11 Catholic and Protestant 
church choirs with those of the 
school drama, music, and art de- 
partments. The choirs, all located 
in the area of Green Bay served 
by Franklin Junior High, will 
send 340 members to tell the 
Christmas story in song while 
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just one number, which the choir 
director chooses at a planning 
supper held.at the school in Octo- 
oer. Each receives a definite au- 
ditorium location in the balcony, 
wings, or on the main floor so 
that on the night of the perform- 
ance it is as though choirs of 
angels fill the air. 


Moving climax to the program 
is the finale during which Frank- 
lin choristers carrying small 


lights proceed down side aisles of 
the blacked out auditorium as 
they lead the entire audience in 
“Silent Night.” 


Climax to Program 


That everybody takes part in 
the finale is typical of the spirit 
of the program. There are no 
leads and no solos as such. The 
program is possible only because 
so many unheralded people from 
school, church, and community 
work to make it so. Art pupils 
who will not appear on stage at 
all spend many hours on the stage 
backdrop. Choir directors busy 
with their music for Christmas 
services give up a critical re- 
hearsal night so their choirs can 
take part. Home economics fac- 
ulty and pupils outside the glam- 
our of footlights make 8,000 
homemade Christmas cookies and 
gallons of punch for the recep- 
tion at whick the school enter- 
tains the entire audience in the 
gym immediately after the pro- 
gram. Like the program, the re- 
ception is free. 

Last year this reception lasted 
until nearly midnight. And that, 
too, was a measure of the pro- 
gram’s success. It is not every day 
that men feel the beauty of the 
Christmas story with its message 
of peace to men of good will. But 
at the reception, of course, they 
experienced that peace, for there 
was much good will. 
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Steady progress has been made in the professional 


improvement of teaching. Before the turn of the 


century educational leaders promoted 


Karly Institutes and Summer 


Schools in 


Y FIRST experience with 
summer schools was as a 
student at the Rock Elm Insti- 
tute, a summer school founded by 
Harrison Lowater in the village 
of Rock Elm, Pierce County, Wis- 
consin, which was operated for 
several seasons beginning in the 
middle eighties. 
It functioned for eighth grade 
graduates who were desirous of 





We have asked John F. Shaw, 
former Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction Super- 
visor and Newspaper Editor, to 
do an article for us on Early 
Teachers Institutes and Summer 
Schools in Wisconsin. He gra- 
ciously wrote an article which we 
liked and we hope you, too, will 
enjoy. We are including it as our 
November offering of “Capitol 
Comment.” 











obtaining the third grade certifi- 
cate which would qualify them to 
teach in the rural schools; also 
for those who were ambitious to 
raise the grade of their certifi- 
cates to second or first grade. At 
that time certification was done 
principally thru the office of the 
county superintendent of schools. 


Institute Programs 

Mr. Lowater was an excellent 
teacher and he also employed the 
best assistants available: such 
men as A. M. Wakefield, Ed Barn- 
ard, Taylor Frye and numerous 
guest teachers. The enrollment 
was made up from Pierce, St. 
Croix, Dunn, and Pepin counties, 
and averaged from 80 to 100 stu- 
dents. 

Many of my classmates of this 
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era attained distinction later in 
the fields of education, business 
or politics. I recall such names as 
Ed Niles, Frank Bixby, Noble 
Folger, Nell Burke, Segrid Wi- 
berg, and Belle Frye. 

Sessions were held in the vil- 
lage school house, supplemented 
by the village church and nearby 
halls. Evening sessions were held 
and were considered important. 
The evening programs included 
debates, question box, current 
events, drill in mental arithmetic, 
and social activities. 

It was customary to conclude 
the summer session with a teach- 
ers’ institute of one week’s dura- 
tion, with the examinations lurk- 
ing in the background. I will 
never forget the thrill that was 
mine when Andrew Thompson, 
then county superintendent, came 
over to the current teacher’s in- 
stitude and handed me an official 
document which proved to be my 
first grade certificate—good for 
four long years. It was the accom- 
plishment of a definite goal. 


Competent Leaders 

After teaching for five years in 
rural and village schools, I was 
elected county superintendent of 
schools in Pierce County. I took 
office January 1, 1893, and served 
for six years. Having been nur- 
tured in the environs of summer 
schools in Rock Elm and Ells- 
worth, I was partial to them and 
felt that there was still a place 
for them in the rural education 
field. There were no rural county 
normals then and the first sum- 
mer session of the River Falls 
Normal for rural teachers was 
not held until 1909. 
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News and Views Department of 
Public Instruction 


Accordingly, I continued sum- 
mer schools for rural teachers at 
Ellsworth, the county seat. A rea- 
sonable tuition fee was charged, 
and this fund enabled me to em- 
ploy competent assistants. The 
records are so fragmentary that 
I cannot, at this late date, estab- 
lish the sequence of these ses- 
sions, but I treasure the memory 
of many happy associations. I do 
recall the able and honest service 
of Professor L. H. Clark of the 
River Falls Normal faculty. 

At another series I was fortu- 
nate in obtaining the services of 
C. J. Brewer and John Callahan, 
both outstanding young high 
school principals of that part of 
the state, and both destined to 
travel a long way along the path 
of educational leadership. To- 
gether we worked out a lively 
program suitable to our needs, 
and we had a fine group of 
teachers. 

However, somewhere along the 
way it was noticeable that Mr. 
Brewer and I did not see “eye to 
eye” in politics. I was getting my 
political pabulum from the Forum 
Magazine, devoted to the gold 
standard; and Brewer was a 
votary of “Coin” Harvey’s book 
on the free coinage of silver— 
and the 1896 political campaign 
was in the offing. At our “faculty 
conference” on the situation, 
Brewer and I became quite as- 
sertive as to the right of “free 
speech” and-so-forth. Finally Mr. 
Callahan assumed the role of 
mediator—and the tumult ceased. 
The bonds of friendship and mu- 
tual respect were more firmly 
cemented than ever, to last down 
thru the years. 


Serving Education 

During my term as county su- 
perintendent, it was my privilege 
to work with many of the leading 
institute conductors of Wisconsin. 
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They were a grand group of men. 
I feel like giving them a general 
blanket endorsement for their 
valued and lasting services to edu- 
cation. The list included such men 
as L. D. Harvey, A. Hardy, A. J. 
Hutton, J. W. Stearns, W. D. Par- 
ker, A. Salisbury, W. J. Brier, J. 
Q. Emery, T. B. Pray, W. H. 
Chandler, H. L. Terry, L. W. 
Wood, and E. W. Walker. All 
good men and true. 

As we expended the money col- 
lected from the teachers for in- 
stitute purposes (in accordance 
with a law of that time) our first 
choice for conductor was L. D. 
Harvey, president of the Milwau- 
kee State Normal. Lorenzo Dow 
Harvey had the appearance of a 
distinguished business executive. 
He had a confident, suave manner 
of speaking which made a perma- 
nent imprint on the minds of his 
hearers. His talks to teachers had 
high inspirational and courage 
values. 

W. J. Brier of the River Falls 
Normal was another institute 
conductor who never failed us 
when called upon. Brier had an 
intriguing personality and a na- 
tive wit which always stood him 
in good stead. He was strictly de- 
pendable. Thus I could go on 
down the line, but the limitations 
of this article do not permit, so) I 
must be content with samples. 


Foundation Organizations 


As I take this journey down 
Memory Lane, it occurs to me 
that there is another group that 
deserves honorable mention. I re- 
fer to that body of faithful teach- 
ers who kept up interest and en- 
thusiasm in the local teachers as- 
sociations. These were the foun- 
dation organizations that caused 
institutes and summer schools to 
serve an important purpose. May 
I name just a few of them? Wil- 
liam Clark, Mary Clark, Lizzie 
Kaye, W. C. Owen, Mae Terry, 
Andrew Taylor, Tom Quinn, Tom 
Mealey, A. J. Ingli, John Dixon, 
Fred Inabnit, Adine Van, Will 
Dixon. 

So, here’s a salute to those 
early Wisconsin educators who la- 
bored sincerely, according to the 
standards of their day and gen- 
eration, and helped to develop the 
Vibrant citizenship which has 
made our nation great. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF LOCOMOTIVES 


and the jobs they do for you! 





Here’s a 3-unit, 6,000-horsepower diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive. It has more than 200,000 
parts the equivalent of about 100 miles of 
electric wiring, and costs something like 
$600,000. At the present time, diesels per- 
form more than two thirds of all railroad 
freight and passenger service. 
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Some electric locomotives get their power from 
an overhead wire, others from a third rail 
alongside the track. The use of such locomo- 
tives calls for a tremendous initial investment 
in electrification of the line but under some 
conditions they are highly efficient in meeting 
the problems of heavily concentrated traffic 
and their operating cost is low. 


So, you see, it takes all kinds of locomo~ 
tives to handle the freight and the 
passengers on the world’s most efficient 
transportation system. Improved mo- 
tive power is one big reason why rail- 
road freight charges today form a 
smaller fraction of the cost of the 
things your family buys than they did 
before World War II. 














This is a modern steam locomotive — lineal 
descendant of the brass-bound, diamond- 
stacked, wood-burning “iron horses” that 
made their dramatic appearance at the very 
beginning of railroading. For more than a 
century, the steam engine paced the industrial 
and agricultural progress and prosperity of 
this far-flung nation. 
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The diesel switcher adds new meaning to the 
old saying,“Busy as a switch engine.” Efficient 
in its stop-and-go operations, it “cuts” freight 
cars out of incoming trains and rearranges 
them in proper order in other trains that are 
being made up for outbound movement to 
various destinations all over America, or 
delivers them to factory or warehouse sidings. 
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Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 9. 


You’ll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 
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Comments by the Editor . . . 





A Charter for Public Education 


T THE Friday convention session the chairman 

of the Council on Education presented a Char- 

ter for Public Education in Wisconsin. The com- 
plete text appears in this issue. 

As a policy-making body the Council felt that 
at the beginning of the second century of WEA 
there should be a statement of the purposes of 
public education. There is the fervent wish that 
the membership will study the principles set forth. 
Admittedly, in submitting a statement of such wide 
scope there may be some disagreement. However, 
the Council includes practically all of the educa- 
tional classifications and may be presumed to rep- 
resent a fairly complete cross section of the pro- 
fession. 

What the school shall teach, how much of this, 


Why Draw a Line? 


HEN the locals presidents met in Madison 
teacher standards and certification require- 
ments were discussed. A teacher, in candor and 
wonderment, asked why teachers were held to defi- 
nite preparatory study and training whereas many 
professors who taught them to become teachers 
lacked similar professional background. Smiling 
silence followed and no explanations were offered. 
Shortly thereafter the Wisconsin State Journal 
editorialized upon the University’s laudable pro- 
gram to provide a better quality of instruction. It 
deplored the fact that freshmen and sophomore 
instructional contact is largely with graduate as- 


how much of that, or if it shall be taught at all, 
is an all-season subject. Schools are beset by pres- 
sures from the outside regarding their objectives. 
This is inescapable in public agencies and construc- 
tive criticism is good. However, unless the profes- 
sion has the courage to chart the purposes and 
scope of education others less qualified may do it 
for them. 

Twenty years ago the WEA Council formulated 
A Philosophy of Education. It was accepted not 
only in Wisconsin but elsewhere as outstanding. 
Curriculum revisions used it as a guide for years 
and reprints were numerous. A basic conception 
of public education should clarify thinking and 
prevent drifting, the latter being a hazardous pos- 
sibility in times of stress. 


sistants; that ‘a high school teacher needs to be 
taught how to teach, but that a teacher in a uni- 
versity can operate by sheer instinct.” This situa- 
tion applies not only to a university but to colle- 
giate teacher training in general. Many courses 
taken outside of departments of education are 
taught by those whose primary interests are in 
their subjects without much consideration for the 
professional aspects. The solution is not easy but 
we’ve often thought about the question put by the 
teacher. It is good to hear a public voice raised 
regarding the need for professional training on all 
levels. 


A Verdict for Responsibility 


NE deplorable and not uncommon by-product 
of the hysteria that sometimes accompanies 
the present war against subversion in the United 
States is irresponsibility—the wild and tenuous 
imputation of Communism to innocent individuals 
or groups whose thoughts and aspirations may not 
coincide with those of the majority or the accuser. 
San Francisco has newly witnessed just that 
phenomenon. James Tarantino, publisher of a gos- 
sip magazine, set himself up as a radio commen- 
tator and pointed his finger at Miss Fern Bruner, 
a school teacher. Miss Bruner, he repeatedly said 
in print and on the air, was a reported Communist 
or Communist sympathizer. Now a jury has found 
that such charges were baseless and their broad- 
cast was slanderous. It has assessed heavy damages 
against Tarantino and against the radio station 
that carried his irresponsible commentary. 

The trial well illustrated the remarkably flimsy 
basis for the attack upon Miss Bruner’s loyalty and 
character. It boiled down to idle gossip and rank 
speculation and false conclusions derived from ig- 
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norance and faulty premises. Tarantino pleaded, 
in effect, that he considered Miss Bruner a Com- 
munist (which she was not), because she was inter- 
ested in the United World Federalists (as she 
was), which Tarantino believes must be Commu- 
nist controlled (which it is not). 

Tarantino, testimony showed, made only vague 
attempts to substantiate his premises or his con- 
clusions, and the radio station was negligent in 
permitting the accusations which repeatedly went 
out from it. 

The case presented one uncommon and welcome 
aspect. The accused woman found willing and com- 
petent defenders. The California Teachers Associ- 
ation, having investigated and disproved the 
charges against Miss Bruner, came to her defense. 
The Association is to be commended for its intel- 
ligent and courageous conduct thruout this case, 
for its willingness to take the obvious risk. 

The jury’s finding, we hope, will have an arrest- 
ing and salutary effect, not only locally but thruout 
the United States. It will, we hope, halt the care- 

(Turn to page 24) 
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Convention 


Acclaimed 
Superior... 


GAINST a huge, sparkling banner announcing 
the 100th Anniversary of WEA President 
Shields opened the Centennial Convention, an 
event which for program quality is unexcelled. 
Wrote one teacher, “Each day’s program was a 
buildup on the one given the day before, until the 
climax was reached in the addresses of Mr. String- 
fellow and Mrs. Whitney.” Every speaker rates an 
A and if there are any who question if teachers 
cling to America’s freedoms they should have seen 
and heard the audience. 


There were those extras too, in keeping with the 
Centennial. A cablegram from Lester Emans in 
behalf of the teachers of Paraguay congratulating 
WEA. The prize centennial song, ‘“Here’s to WEA”, 
was introduced by Merion Johnson. The crowd 
liked the lyrics, the fast-moving lilting melody and 
caught on quickly. Clarence Imislund, Eau Claire, 


who produced it was introduced and helped in 


leading. 


We were proud to have several past presidents 
as stage guests Friday. Frances Jelinek of 1936 
and G. O. Banting of 1987 were the only ones who 
were able to be there. They received resounding 
applause. The president 40 years ago, John Calla- 
han, was not able to come but mention of him drew 
a deserved hand. 


Another “first” feature was the presence of 27 
educators from 19 foreign countries who are spend- 
ing several months in the University School of Edu- 
cation. WEA provided courtesy cards and univer- 
sity profs brought them by bus. When they were 
introduced the crowd gave them a tremendous ova- 
tion. They were more than impressed with the size 
of the meeting, were thrilled by it. It may be long 
before another such unusual group visits us. The 
number of attempts by outsiders to crash the gates 
is amazing. Why should any but WEA members 
be admitted to a convention which costs a lot of 
money ? 


The Pageant 


Thursday evening’s pageant staged by Milwau- 
kee Public Schools drew a capacity crowd, with 
some turned away on account of safety regulations. 
Produced by William Lamers to portray the state’s 
early years and development to the modern era, 
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LLOYD R. MOSENG 
Racine 






Ist Vice President 
CLIFFORD 8S. LARSON 
W automa 


2nd Vice President 
DORIS R. SABISH 
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Exec. Com. Dist. IV 
ROBERT H. MUNGER 
Waukesha 


Exec. Com. Dist. II 
D. E. FIELD 
La Crosse 


the struggle for good schools andthe guiding force 
of the WEA were depicted in song, dance, and 
drama. Two young narrators stood out to show 
what our young people can do. It was spectacular, 
spiritual, thrilling in size and perfect performance. 
Milwaukee schools should be proud of this magnifi- 
cent presentation and the teachers of the state are 
grateful to them for this outstanding phase of 
Centennial observance. 


Representative Assembly 


466 delegates were certified by the Credentials 
Committee. The Assembly set the 1954 convention 
dates for November 4—5-6 and the hour of 1:30 
P. M. for the Assembly meeting on the 4th. 





















It adopted the budget as recommended by the 
Executive Committee but on motion of the com- 
mittee increased the NEA item by $2,500 so as to 
provide $25 for delegates attending the NEA Min- 
neapolis Conference in April. 


Only important amendment adopted provides for 
the election of a President-elect, also, local associa- 
tions may subscribe to WEA Journal for school 
board members for $1 a year. 


The Assembly repealed the rule passed in 1952 
which required that nominations for office be sent 
to the Executive Secretary in sealed envelopes. 


Committee reports will appear in subsequent 
issues of the Journal. 


Officers Elected for 1954 


Thursday afternoon while thousands of WEA 
members attended sectional meetings delegates rep- 
resenting 214 local associations elected officers for 
1954, determined educational policies, and trans- 
acted essential business for the association. To 
succeed Clyde Shields of Waukesha, as president, 
Lloyd R. Moseng, Junior High School teacher of 
Racine, was chosen. Clifford S. Larson, superin- 
tendent of schools of Waushara Countty, was re- 
elected first vice president, and Doris R. Sabish, 
supervising teacher of Grant County, was named 
second vice president to succeed Mrs. Myrle Ander- 
son of Eau Claire. For Executive Committee mem- 


bers District III elected D. E. Field, high school 
principal at La Crosse, to succeed A. W. Zellmer 
of Wisconsin Rapids, and District IV selected Rob- 
ert H. Munger, teacher at Waukesha, to take the 
place of Lloyd R. Moseng of Racine. Roy Sleeter, 
a teacher in the Wausau Public Schools, was nomi- 
nated from the floor and elected third vice presi- 
dent. (We regret that there was not sufficient time 
to secure a picture of Mr. Sleeter for use in the 
Journal.) 


Public School Retirement Association 


Wm. T. Darling, Madison, was elected to succeed 
himself as member of the State Teachers Retire- 
ment Board, and Otto Dorr, Fond du Lac, was 
chosen president of the association. 


A Verdict for Responsibility 


(Continued from page 22) 


less, the ignorant, the vicious public accusation of 
subversion against innocent and loyal persons and 
point up the advisability of carefully investigating 
such accusations before they are put into print or 
on the air. 

This newspaper has always stood for responsi- 
bility, and now stands for responsibility, and will 
continue to do so even when responsibility may 
be thought inexpedient or unpopular in some quar- 
ters.—San Francisco Chronicle, August 8, 1953. 
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The Program: 


Let's Count (readiness) 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


a developmental program for grades 1 to 8 


tnntes taste bank's @ builds children’s confidence in their own ability to solve problems, 
ictieatin: toe motivates them to increased learning through satisfaction and success... 
grades 3-8 

Test Booklets for @ promotes inventive, resourceful thinking with numbers, encouraging 
grades 3-8 children to think it out for themselves... 

Arithmetic Workbooks for 

grades 3-8 @ meets individual needs — challenging the gifted, yet serving the slow 
Notes for the Arithmetic learner... 

Teacher 

peace a togching @ provides maximum opportunity for pupils and maximum efficiency 


for teachers. Thousands of schools have found this true—is yours 


The Authors: 


John R. Clark 
Charlotte W. Junge 
Harold E. Moser 
Rolland R. Smith 
Caroline Hatton Clark 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr. 


one of them? 


Request information on GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC from 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 


JAMES W. FARREY, Wisconsin Representative 


@ Chicago 16 
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Al thing reavel experience/ 


--.just to ride in Greyhound’s 


HIGHWAY TRAVELER 


GREYHOUND 


TODAY'S BEST BUY IN TRAVEL! 
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...the amazing new 


AirR-SUSPENSION 


US 


Tell your classes about Greyhound’s famous 
Highway Traveler... the revolutionary new 
bus which replaces conventional metal 
springs with rubber-nylon air bellows... giv- 
ing you the world’s smoothest ride! 

These bellows actually float the entire body 
of the coach on air... eliminating road shock, 
side sway, and vibration. Several hundred 
Highway Traveler Coaches are now in oper- 
ation—complete with huge new picture win- 
dows, advanced air conditioning, roomier 
easychairs, and power steering. 

Ride the Highway ‘Traveler! There’s no 
extra fare on this extra-fine coach... for re- 
laxed, carefree trips across the county or 
across the continent. 


For Pleasant Weekends 
Take a Greyhound Tour! 


Especially on weekends, you can enjoy thrilling 
Expense-Paid Tours—to any of the great cities, 
historic places, by Greyhound. Hotel accommo- 
dations, transportation, special sightseeing —all 
included at one very low price. Travel alone, with 
friends—or with your entire class! Call Grey- 
hound, or send in the coupon below. 











FREE! FULL-COLOR PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA 
Mail to Greyhound Information Center, 71 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 1, Ill., for this handsome map, suitable for fram- 
ing. Contains details on Expense-Paid Tours. 


Name 
Address. 


City & State : ST-41-83 


See 




















T re kK % ie e T LL é G ee T ON EDUCATION and EDUCATORS 


Door Honored at Milton 


C. H. Door, principal of Milton 
Union High School for 25 years, was 
honored at a community meeting in 
October. It was arranged by the PTA. 


Imislund Wins Song Contest 


Clarence Imislund, teacher in Eau 
Claire city schools, won first prize in 


the WEA Original Song Composition 
Contest. Mr. Imislund’s ‘“Here’s To 
WEA” (Bond of Badger Education) 
was chosen from entries in a contest 
conducted and scored for the WEA by 
the Wisconsin School Music Associa- 
tion. The song was introduced at the 
convention. 

Our hearty congratulations go to the 
winner and our sincere thanks to the 





A Christmas * 


Retta Brown School, El Dorado 





Carol Idea 


Arkansas - Portia Byrd, Principal 


The Singing Christmas Tree 


New, appealing way to put on a 


successful Christmas program for 


room or assembly. Cost — relatively small. Uses minimum space. Takes no more 
effort than for ordinary program. The children love it. 


You may be interested in this 
beautiful carol program called 
the Singing Christmas Tree —so 
successfully used for a December 
P.T.A. meeting by the 6th graders 
of the Retta Brown School, 


EI] Dorado, Arkansas. Tait 


40 pupils took part. The idea | 
was explained for all to under- = 
stand it and become enthusi- 

astic. The carols chosen mi 
told nativity story. To —J/ 4 
add dignity to program, i= 
the group wore white ‘ 
surplices over regular 


IZ 
WV 


AFTER A BUSY DAY, see how refreshed the satisfying flavor of 
delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum makes you feel. And 
how relaxed you seem to get—for the natural chewing 


helps relieve tension. Just try it. 
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clothes. Stems of holly in chil- 
dren’s hands were wrapped in 
| tinsel for glitter and beauty. Also 
| angel’s wings and star glittered. 
| 
| 


Angel on top step. Then 4 steps 
of children. Bottom row stood 
on floor. Carols were well re- 
hearsed with tryouts on plat- 
form with group in place. 


To construct the framework 
' for platform, see diagram 
left—scaled 1\% inch to the 
foot. Be sure platform is 
sturdily built by an ex- 
perienced carpenter. 


iH 


mim 


146 inch to the foot. 











Wisconsin State Music Association for 
carrying out the project. 


Smith to Retire 


Henry Earl Smith, superintendent 
of Sheboygan schools for the past 20 
years, has announced his retirement to 
take effect July 1, 1954. Mr. Smith has 
served as teacher and principal, also, 
as superintendent in Oconto, Antigo, 
and South Milwaukee before going to 
Sheboygan. He was active in numerous 
professional organizations and served 
as chairman of the WEA Council on 
Education. Our best wishes to Henry 
Smith. 


Clarke of Two Rivers Retires 


Forty years of service in the schools 
of one community is a record few can 
claim. L. B. Clarke, principal of Wash- 
ingtton High School of Two Rivers, had 
so distinguished himself when he re- 
tired last June. After graduation from 
Northwestern University in 1912 he 
joined the staff as instructor of Latin 
and English, six years later he was ap- 
pointed principal, a position he held for 
34 years. In 1933 he received a Master’s 
degree from the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Clarke has been active in com- 
munity affairs and has held many im- 
portant positions in local and state pro- 
fessional and civic organizations. Dur- 
ing the closing days of the school year 
he was honored by students, faculty, 
civic groups, and professional leaders. 
Students and faculty presented him 
with a television set, and the alumni 
association gave him a purse of $1,125. 
The local Board of Education and the 
alumni association has commissioned 
Robert Grilley, professor of art educa- 
tion of the University of Wisconsin, to 
paint a portrait of Mr. Clarke which 
will be presented to the high school. 

The Journal salutes Mr. Clarke for 
his outstanding contributions to the 
profession and to education. 


German Educator in West Allis 


Otto Stursberg, director of a high 
school in Dortmund, Germany, spent 
two weeks in vistation of West Allis 

~schools. Arrangements were made thru 
the U. S. Office of Education. WEA 
was pleased to have him as a guest 
at the convention. 


Foreign Educators Visit UW 


A group of 27 distinguished educa- 
tors from 20 countries around the 
world arrived in Madison in September 
for a three-months’ special program in 
the School of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education in cooperation 
with the U. S. Department of State, 
th foreign educators will study Amer- 
ican secondary education in the School 
of Education and the American way of 
life by lodging in Madison homes. 

Besides attending a seminar in sec- 
ondary school curriculum the group is 
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auditing courses of special interest in 
academic fields and visiting a number 
of secondary schools. 

The group includes representatives 
from Venezuela, Malaya, El Salvador, 
Philippine Islands, Mexico, India, Pak- 
istan, Austria, Indonesia, Japan, Fin- 
land, Burma, Greece, Italy, Iran, Nor- 
way, Portugal, the Netherlands, and 
Columbia. 

When they leave the Madison campus 
Dec. 19, the group will visit during 
their additional three months in the 
U. S., the Universities of Michigan, 
Utah, Florida, and Minnesota, Iowa 
State Teachers College, and Syracuse, 
Wayne, and Ohio State Universities. 
The entire group attended the WEA 
convention in Milwaukee on Friday, 
Nov. 6. 


Read Social Security Article 


WEA members are urged to read 
“What Is the Present Status of Social 
Security for Teachers” in the October 
issue of the NEA Journal. 


Beloit Students Boost AEW 


The English classes of the Beloit 
High School developed a novel idea to 
make their essays useful and at the 
same time put in some plugs for Amer- 
ican Education Week. Students wroie 
spot announcements of 50 to 100 words 
which after being judged by the teach- 
ers were used by local radio stations 
during the week. Not only did the plan 
give the students writing experience 
but it also made a greater impression 
on the public. 


Necrology 


C. L. Huskins, 55, a member of the 
botany Department of the University 
of Wisconsin, died in July. He joined 
the University staff in 1945, coming 
here from McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada. He was a native of England 
and was a graduate of Kings College, 


London. 
*x* * * 


William F. Steve, 78, professor of 
physics at the University of Wiscon- 
sin for 37 years, passed away Sept. 
26 at a Madison hospital after a brief 
illness. He was a graduate of Platteville 
Normal School and was superintendent 
of schools at Grantsburg for seven 
years. He received his advanced degree 
from the University of Wisconsin. 

* * * 

Jennie Goelzer, 49, a teacher at 
North Division High School in Milwau- 
kee, died June 1 at her home after an 
illness of several months. A graduate 
of Lawrence College, Appleton, she 
taught commercial subjects at the 
school for 19 years. She received her 
masters degree from Northwestern 
University. 


A GARDEN... 

(Continued from page 9) 
often asked by those who did not 
understand the nature of kinder- 
garten work. The work of the 
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kindergarten was largely manual, 
and this work could not be done 
en masse, particularly with the 
little tots. It was in the musical 
character of the work, however, 
that much fundamental need for 
assistance lay. A kindergarten 
program with its songs, games, 
and marches, without musical ac- 
companiment, might be like Ham- 
let with Hamlet left out. 

Today from May to November 
educators may journey to the his- 
torical Octagon House at Water- 
town, climb the famed spiral 
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BOTH WAYS. 


OUR CENTENNIAL 
PLEDGE 


— TO SELL WISCONSIN TEACHERS 
THE BEST PROTECTION, AT A PROFIT IF 
WE CAN—AT A LOSS IF WE MUST, BUT, 
ALWAYS THE BEST PROTECTION. 


— OVER THE YEARS, WE HAVE 
SOLD OUR INSURANCE BOTH WAYS 
AND WE SHALL CONTINUE TO SELL IT 


stairway to the third floor, and 
step into the room to be greeted 
silently by the mannequins of 
Mrs. Schurz and her first pupils. 
In 1948 the meticulous reproduc- 
tion of the first kindergarten in 
America was one of a series of 12 
historic rooms displayed in the 
Women’s Building at our Centen- 
nial Exposition at State Fair 
Park. Today in 1953 the Octagon 
House shelters this centennial re- 
production of the first kindergar- 
ten in America—Watertown—a 
garden where children grow. 
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— ON WHATEVER COURSE THE 
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FUTURE TAKES US, OUR PARAMOUNT 
AIM IN THE MERCHANDISING: OF OUR 
PRODUCT IS TO PROVIDE THE BEST PRO- 
TECTION UNDERWRITTEN BY THE BEST 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ool OOoL 
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Washington National Insurance Co. 8& 


613 Gay Bldg. 
MADISON 3, WIS. -~ 


8 


Thanx Ernie 


8s 1630 Chicago Ave. 

| EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
|9 
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the American market today. 


__ A-D's GROUP-WORK SPECIALIST 


The Glaplons Table 


Illustrated is Amer- 
ican Desk’'s NO. 44 
CLUSTER CHAIR, a 
unique American 
Desk design becoming 
| more and more 
popular because of 
its graceful lines and 
unusual sturdiness. 
The CLUSTER 
WELD stops all 
distortion in the chair 


TUBULAR STEEL LEGS—This is the tubular version of the airplane 
table made strong with sixteen-gauge tubular steel 7/,” in diameter, 
eighteen-gauge skirt with twenty-two-gauge book compartments. Top of 
maple, birch, or Fiberesin. 


The American school furniture market offers no desk 
more adaptable to grouping arrangements required by 
the modern classroom group-work technique. The air- 
plane table is a proven product approved throughout the 
nation and is the result of research and 
experimentation by our engineers and 
outstanding educators in the country. 
Have your distributor demonstrate the 
airplane table before you specify 
elementary grade furniture. 








Freedom of movement for the student — functional, & 
flexible for the elementary grade classroom purposes. Kk 


The most adaptable group-work furniture designed for { 


HW /3 





Looking down onthe tops 














A SINGLE UNIT 
FOR TWO STUDENTS. 


























TwO UNITS BACK TO BACK 
FOR FOUR STUDENTS 











TWO UNITS BACK TO BACK 
WITH OWE UNIT ON EACH END 
TO ACCOMODATE EIGHT STUDENTS 


Easy to arrange in numerous seat- 
ing plans — illustrated here in a 
modern classroom. 












American 
DEER erect. ox 





MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


811 SOUTH WABASH 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Wisconsin Education Assn. Organized 1853 














Section Associations 
Elect ‘54 Officers 
And Adopt Policies 


Endorse NEA and WEA 
Efforts for Retirement 
Legislation 








Four sectional associations 
meeting in October had suc- 
cessful conventions, elected 
officers for 1954, and adopted 
resolutions charting a course 
of action for educators to 
follow. 


NORTH- 
LAKE SUPERIOR 


The North Wisconsin—Lake 
Superior Education Associa- 
tion selected Edwin B. Corri- 
gan, supervising teacher of 
Ashland County, as president 
for the following year to suc- 
ceed Verner Anderson of Su- 
perior. Ear] E. Speicher, 
Northland College in Ash- 
land, was named vice presi- 
dent. To the position of sec- 
retary the group chose Ralph 
Johnson, principal of Mellen 
High School, and to the post 
of treasurer Robert H. 
Wangen, supervising teacher, 
Bayfield County. New mem- 
bers to be chosen to the 
Board of Directors include 
Ann Klovstad, instructor in 
Blaine School, Superior, and 
Virginia Tarter, a member 
of the faculty at Northwest- 
ern High School, Maple. 


Resolutions Approved 

Principal resolutions 
passed by the association | 
pertained to the improvement | 
of retirement benefits. Mem- | 
bers were urged to write | 
their U. S. Senators and | 
Representatives “urging 
them to use all their influ- 
ence in introducing or sup- 
porting any tax exempting 
teachers pensions from the | 
Federal income tax.” Legis- | 
lators in Washington were 
also urged to support legis- 
lation designed to allow $1,- 
200 income tax exemption 
per child for parents of chil- 
dren attending college or 
other schools beyond high 
school. 





To improve the state teach- 
ers retirement system the as- 
sociation urged the state leg- 
islature to pass legislation 
“arranging a pension con- 
tract with teachers who have 








Help Fight TB 





Buy Christmas Seals 











Wisconsin Educators 





Will Be Selected 


To Attend NEA Minneapolis Conference 


half of Wisconsin teachers 


| by the Wisconsin Education 


Association, the 


lature. 
2. Voted appreciation for 


| the program and efforts of 


| sociation and urged member- | 


started teaching in Wiscon- | 


sin after July 1, 1953.” 

To revise the present plan 
of annuities in the state 
teachers retirement system 
the group proposed “that 
since certain inequities exist 
in the present retirement 
law, particularly as it ap- 
plies to converting the per- 
centage plan from life annu- 
ity to the 15-year life annu- 
ity or survivorship option 
a study be made as to how 
to correct these inequities 
and that corrective legisla- 
tion be introduced.” 


NORTHWESTERN 
WTA 


ee ene. | intendent of schools of Grant 
é : y | County, 


Training School at Chippewa 
Falls, was elected president 
of the Northwestern Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association at 
the annual meeting at Eau 
Claire, Oct. 8-9, to succeed 
Louis Berg, superintendent 
of schools at Baldwin. Robert 


Johnson, supervising teacher | 


of St. Croix County, became 
first vice president, and C. A. 


Vig, superintendent of New | 
Richmond Public Schools who | 


has been on the Executive 
Board, was elected second 
vice president. 

Mrs. Calista Rake, elemen- 
tary supervisor at Rice Lake, 
and Lawrence Wahlstrom 
are the other two members of 
the Executive Board. E. Tea- 
ley of Eau Claire was re- 
elected treasurer by the Ex- 
ecutive Board for the fol- 
lowing year, and Louis E. 
Slock continues as secretary. 


Committee Praised 
Determining educational 
policy for the future the As- 
sociation approved the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 
1. Expressed appreciation 
for 
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the National Education As- 
ship of all teachers in the 
NEA thru the use of the 


| united membership plan. 


Q 
vo. 


erage for all pupils and that 
special consideration be given 
the plan of the Wisconsin 
Interscholastic Athletic Asso- 
ciation Benefit Coverage. 

4. Urged approval of H. R. 
5180 now before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives 


| which provides exemption 


from income tax of retire- 


ment pay of amounts up to| 


$1,500 per annum. 


SOUTHWESTERN 
WEA 


Alex Jones, county super- | 


was elected presi- 
dent of the Southwest Wis- 
consin Education Association 
at its annual convention in 
Platteville on Oct. 2, to suc- 
ceed Earl Hennessey of Bar- 
neveld. Melvin Donner, prin- 
cipal of Shullsburg was 
chosen vice president, and H. 
C. Wilkerson of Wisconsin 


|State College, Platteville, 


was. re-elected  secretary- 


| treasurer. Franklin Trine of 


the efforts made in be-| 


Dodgeville, Robert 
of Leadmine, and John Ro- 
nan of Fennimore were 
elected as members of the 
Executive Committee. 


Pupil Protection 
At the business session the 
association went on record as 
“favoring pupil coverage for 
all school pupils and that all 


| teachers give carefui consid- 


eration to a pupil benefit 


plan, and we commend the | 
Wisconsin 


Interscholastic 
Athletic Association benefit 
coverage as worthy of this 
careful consideration by 
members of the organiza- 
tion.” To relieve the non- 
operating school districts 
(Turn to page 30) 


WEA Re-| 
| tirement Committee, and the | 
members of the 1953 Legis- | 


Favored insurance cov- | 


Bennett | 





Theme is “Working Together 
for Better Teaching” 





The National Education 
|-Association and the state ed- 
ucation associations of the 
Middle West will hold a re- 
gional instructional confer- 
| ence in Minneapolis, Apr. 12- 
15. This is the second time 
the NEA has held such a 
conference, the first being at 
| Toledo, Ohio, last year. So 
successful was it that the 
second one was planned for 
this region of seven states, 
including Minnesota, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, North 
| Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin. 


Subjects Considered 

The theme of the confer- 
ence is “Working Together 
for Better Teaching.” Some 
of the subjects to be consid- 
ered will deal with the teach- 
|}ing of the three R’s, the 
|slow learner, the rapid 
earner, delinquency in the 
| schools, guidance, and the 
| use of audio-visual materials. 
| On Oct. 31, representatives 
|from the seven states met 
| with Lyle W. Ashby, assist- 
| ant secretary for professional 
| relations, NEA, to make 
final plans for the confer- 
ence. 

People from the various 
| states and different subject 
| matter field will have an op- 
| portunity to meet together 
|and to interpret in relation 
to their own teaching field. 
The conference will feature 
clinic groups on pioneering 
instructional practices to 
demonstrate what good prac- 
tice has to say. 





Limited Number 

The nature of the confer- 
ence and the facilities avail- 
able will require that it be 
kept within 700 in number. 
Each state has been assigned 
a quota and the number from 
Wisconsin is limited to 100. 

Information will be distrib- 
| uted from the NEA as to the 
procedure for representation 
at the meeting. 

To help defray the expense 
of the delegates from Wis- 
consin the WEA Representa- 
tive Assembly appropriated 
| $2,500 for the purpose. 
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(Continued from page 29) 
from restrictive legislation 
passed at the last session of 
the legislature the associa- 
tion urged the adjourned spe- 
cial session meeting in Octo- 
ber “to permit the levy of 
tax and expenditure of dis- 
trict funds for tuition and 
transportation for their chil- 
dren to attend operating 
schools for a period of two 
years.” 


it | 


| | 
| 


| 
| | 






































KISH OF INDIA 
ALPINE PATHS 





| | Write for complete descriptions in our catalog of Good Books 





WESTERN WEA 


At the annual meeting of 
the Western Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association in La 
Crosse, Oct. 8-9, Alta John- 
son of Mindoro was elected 
to succeed Lloyd S. Qualley 
of West Salem as president 
of the organization for 1954. 
Maurice Graff of La Crosse 
was chosen vice president, 
and Lillian Ravnum of La 





Crosse, treasurer. D. R. Kin- 
ney of La Crosse was re- 
elected secretary. Harold 
Stewart of Galesville was 
chosen director for a five- 
year term. 

In the resolutions passed 
at the convention, the associ- 
ation reaffirmed its belief in 
the goals of the Centennial 
Action Program of the Na- 
tional Education Association 















the interpretations. 


standing for other peoples. Grades 5-7. 


FORESTS AND FIORDS 


TEMPLE TOWN OF TOKYO 


| for Children’s Reading or ask our representative, 


| | | BENJ. 1. 


| 

| 
||] 
| 

| 





BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 Indiana Avenue ° 


DAVIES, 814 Third Street, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


SCIENCE and CONSERVATION 


Series ... New Basic Texts 
for the Primary Grades 
by SAM THORN, CARL D. DUNCAN 


This new Science and Conservation series leads 
boys and girls to explore the everyday workings 
of science. A carefully graded program develops 
children’s ability to perceive problems, seek 
solutions by direct observation, and evaluate the 
results. All areas of science are presented in 
easy-to-read, easy-to-understand stories. Accurate, 
lifelike illustrations—many in full color—vitalize 


LET’S GO, preprimer | 
LET’S TRY, primer 

LET’S FIND OUT, grade 1 
LET’S LOOK AROUND, grade 2 
LET’S SEE WHY, grade 3 


NEIGHBORS AROUND THE WORLD TODAY Series 


| | |Here are supplementary social studies books to expand children’s horizons through 
| | | knowledge of the world today. The accent is on the timely concept that our world 
| neighbors are more alike than different. In sharing the day-to- 
| | | day adventures of these stories, readers gain respect and under- 
| 

| 

| | 

| 
my 





Chicago 16, Illinois 





¢ Publishers 





















16, 1954. 





409 Insurance Building 


Notice To All Credit Union Members 


PASSBOOK CALL AS OF DECEMBER 15, 1953 


Please send in your passbook by December 15, 1953, or as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible, for audit and posting of 1953 dividends. Passbooks will not be returned until 
some time in January, as audit and dividend posting cannot be completed until after 
December 31, 1953. Address passbooks to: Chairman of Examining Committee, Wis- 
consin Teachers Credit Union, below address. 


ANY PAYMENTS ON LOANS OR ANY SHARE PURCHASES ARE TO BE 
FORWARDED AS USUAL DURING THIS PERIOD, AND THEY WILL 
BE RECORDED IN THE PASSBOOKS IN THIS OFFICE. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


This is to notify you that the Annual Meeting of the Credit Union and the Board 
of Directors’ Meeting will be held at the W.E.A. office at 9:30 A.M. on January 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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and endorsed the stand taken 
by the NEA on launching a 
building fund campaign to 
promote a suitable educa- 
tional center for the associa- 
tion, for its imsistence that 
teachers salaries compare fa- 
vorably with other profes- 
sional and industrial incomes, 
and for its position in pro- 
moting democracy in educa- 
tion. 


Supports WEA 

On matters of state con- 
cern the organization recom- 
mended “continued support 
by the WEA for increased 
benefits for retired teachers, 
the improvement of the 
Teachers Retirement System, 
and the encouragement of 
better qualified teachers.” 

To build professional spirit 
among students the associa- 
tion favored the organization 
and support of a Future 
Teachers of America Chap- 
ter at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, La Crosse. To recog- 
nize retired teachers the as- 
sociation proposed the grant- 
ing of honorary memberships 
to be defined by the Board. 


Unesco Teaching 

Teaching about Unesco is 
defended by the association 
in a strongly worded resolu- 
tion which reads: “Protect 
the rights of youth to know 
about activities taking place 
in the world that may affect 
them now or in the future, 
and resist any attack on 
teaching about Unesco, or 
any attempt to create dis- 
trust of public education by 
any means without careful 
regard for the truth.” 

Appreciation was expressed 
to the State Legislature of 
Wisconsin for legislation in- 
creasing the minimum salary 
and for the passage of the 
act which requires all traffic 
on the highways to stop when 
a school bus stops, and other 
legislation which has im- 
proved education in the state. 

Referring to professional 
organizations the association 
recommended that the con- 
ventions of the WEA and the 
WWEA be held in alternate 
years. 


WEA Films Available 
Without Rental Charge 


The WEA has several films 
for your use simply for the 
asking. They are suitable for 
educational associations, com- 
munity groups, and studenis. 
All the association asks is 
that you pay the return post- 
age. 
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YOURS... 
for the asking 


So that our advertisers may serve 
you quickly and effectively, please fill 
out each coupon completely and with- 
out address abbreviations. Indicate 
clearly if the address you give is that 
of your home rather than your school. 


35b. Train and Engine Books for Chil- 
dren A bibliography dealing exclusively 
with books for children below teen-age. 
Of interest to teachers and parents, es- 
pecially at Christmas time. (Associa- 
tion of American Railroads) 


36b. Lippincott Books for Young People, 
1953 — gives full descriptions of all 
books for children and young people 
published by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 
in 1953. 


37b. Europe in 1954 Colorful folders on 
47-49 day—8 country itinerary and 
costs of tours offered by Olson Travel 
Organization and Olson’s Campus 
Tours, from April thru September. 
Cost $1,295 and up. 


40b. The Case of the “Ten-Twenty” is 
more than a brief for the American 
Seating Company’s new desk with level, 
10° and 20° top positions. This book- 
let includes a quick summary of the 
Studies of the Texas Inter-Professional 
Committee on Child Development, 
which showed that children in thou- 
sands of classrooms are being exposed 
to glaring or insufficient light and to 
harmful posture with attendant visual 
focusing problems. Included also is a 
list of reference books related to light- 
ing, seeing, seating, posture and child 
development. (American Seating Co.) 


3b. New Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 
Hygiene Indicate quantity desired of 
each number (Personal Products Cor- 
poration) 

1. Growing Up and Liking It. A 
booklet for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered. A booklet for pre-adolescent 
girls. 

3. It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know. A booklet for fully matured 
girls. 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 












USE THIS COUPON 


. Educational Portfolio on Men- 
strual Hygiene. A complete teach- 
ing kit. 

5. How Shall I Tell My Daughter? 

A booklet for mothers. 


9b. Three Audio-Visual Handbooks 1. 
Teaching with Tape Recorders. 2. 
Teaching with 16 mm Motion Pictures. 
3. Screen Adventures—Ampro Source 
book. Indicate on the coupon below 
which of these handbooks you wish. 
(Ampro Corporation) 


13b. New No. 54 Teacher’s Buying 
Guide contains over 3,500 items. Work- 
books, posters, games, books, supplies, 
and equipment are completely described 
and illustrated to make this a source 
book for teaching material (Beckley- 
Cardy Co.) 


15b. Flag Poster in four colors. Across 
the top is a United States flag in full 
color. Under this are six small flags 
showing the historical steps in the de- 
velopment of our flag. Included are in- 
structions on how to display and salute 
the flag. Flags of each state and terri- 
tory are also shown. One copy per 
teacher. (F. E. Compton & Co.) 





23b. Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways Wall mural 8 feet wide. In 
full color, Shows the most interesting 
spots along the highways. Includes an 
8-page booklet “How to See America”, 
which gives the historical background 
of bus travel and how to take a bus 
trip. Both the novice and the seasoned 
traveler will like this. Booklet also in- 
cludes on page of study outline on bus 
travel. (Greyhound Lines) 


24b. Creative Crafts with Crayola A 
32-page book of ideas on how to make 
useful gifts, party games, invitations, 
and many other articles—all of which 
the busy teacher can use or adapt for 
her own classes. (Binney & Smith Co.) 


21b. Reprint of “A Simple Test Scor- 
ing Device” from the Oregon Educa- 
tional Journal. Explains the new Marx- 
All test scoring device which eliminates 
much of the drudgery of text scoring. 
(The Marx-All Company) 


8b. Detailed Information on the new 
RCA Tape Recorder. (Radio Corpora- 


tion of America) 
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| Please send the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for 

| use only during this school year. 3¢ is enclosed for each item ordered. 
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MMs way to 


handle films 


In years to come, you'll apprecia 


the careful way your RCA “400” 


projector handles film. Thread-Ea 


film path makes threading a simple, 


understandable operation. 


Slow-running sprockets—twice the 
size of ordinary sprockets—provide a 
long, gradual curve for film to follow. 
The thread-easy film path does away 





te 


sy 


with sharp bends which tear or scuff 


film. It’s designed to give you hundreds 
of first-run showings from every film. 


(In actual tests a film—run 
through the RCA **400” projec- 
tor 700 times—shows no sign of 
wear. Splices fail to show any 
sign of parting after hundreds of 
passes through the projector.) 


For careful film handling, tell yo 


RCA Dealer you want the RCA “*400” 


16mm sound projector. 


gil, 2) For free 
“\ BOOKLET 


i? 
ge” 


NOW 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 

Dept. 133AW 

Radio Corporation of America @ 
Camden, N. J. Ab 
Please send me your new, free booklet, RCA 
400". Senior and Junior Sound Film Projectors. 
Name 

Address 








ur 


mail coupon 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 


Quick Repair 

Highway departments, please note. 
The motorist traveling in a remote sec- 
tion of the country stopped at a farm- 
house for directions. 

“How are the roads around here?” he 
asked. 

“Fine,” came the native’s reply. 
“We’ve abolished bad roads in this 
county.” 

“Sort of a big job, wasn’t it?” asked 
the motorist. 

“Nope,” the farmer replied, “wher- 
ever the going is especially hard, we 
don’t call it a road, we call it a detour.” 


CRAYOLA’ 


CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITY 





ON 


D 


“CUSTOM MADE” | 


Christmas Cards | 
‘ 
What could be nicer than Christmas 
cards designed or made entirely by 
the children of the family—signed by 
them as the artist? Folders could be 
cut to fit standard en- 
velopes then decorated 
and lettered with 
CRAYOLA. This 
crayon is ideal 
because its clear, 
true colors do not 
smudge, fade or 

come off. 


For FREE Crayola- 
Craft booklet sug- 
gesting easy things 
to make, write Dept. 


Si. 


BINNEY « SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 
L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. & 
Robert M. Humphrey 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 














Punctual 

Sylvia: “When I applied for a job the 
manager had the nerve to ask if my 
punctuation was good.” 

Mildred: “What did you tell him?” 

Sylvia: “I said I’d never been late 
tor work in my life.” 


Little Progress 

Ethel was just home after her first 
day at school. 

“Well,” asked her mother, “what did 
they teach you?” 

“Not much,” said Ethel, “I’ve got to 
go again.” 


Boomerang 

Some parents we know, in the hope 
that they might improve their son’s 
rambunctious speech, arranged for the 
12-year old to spend part of the Christ- 
mas vacation period with a college 
English professor. 

When the two returned, the mother 
eagerly asked the professor for a re- 
port of progress. 

“Lizzen,” replied the tutor, “you ain’t 
got no worries wid dat kid—he’s in da 
groove.” 


Bad Reflection 

Bootblack: “Shine your shoes, mis- 

Ph ’ 

ter?” 

Businessman: “No.” 

Bootblack: “Shine ’em so you can see 
your face?” 

Businessman: “No.” 

Bootblack: “Don’t blame you.” 


A Host’s Position 
First man: “Dull party, isn’t it?” 
Second man: “Yes, very.” 
First man: “Let’s go home.” 
Second man: “I can’t—I’m the host.” 


Looking the Other Way 


“T didn’t see you in church last Sun- 
day.” 

“No, I know—I took up the collec- 
tion.” 


Chronic 


“What is the most common impedi- 
ment in American speech?” 
“Chewing gum.” 


Index To Advertisers 
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Stropper 

When the train stopped at the little 
Southern station the tourist from the 
North sauntered out and gazed curi- 
ously at a lean scraggy animal which 
was rubbing himself against a scrub 
oak. 

“What do you call that?” he asked 
of a native. 

“Razorback hawg, suh.” 

“What’s he doin’ rubbing himself 
against that tree?” 

“He’s stropping hisself, 
stropping hisself.” 


Good Bet 

Uncle Henpeck: “You youngsters of 
today want too much money. Do you 
know what I was getting when I mar- 
ried your aunt?” 

Nephew: “No, and I’ll bet you didn’t 
either.” 


suh; just 





Olson's Campus Tours present 
the most complete program of per- 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept.in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 48 days. Tourist Class, 
only $1295 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 
only $1525 up. Don’t delay. Write 
today for folders CS-54, 
39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, III. 


‘ or your local 
LSONS travel agent. 
AMPUS O::. 
Tours Orcamirarion 
—_— 


maver 





OWN BOSS 


The Reed & Bell 
Root Beer Fran- 
chise makes it 
possible for you 
to get into a 
money making 
proposition of 
your own. 80% Profit on Sales. Customers come 
to you. Tested selling and promotion plans. 


SMALL INVESTMENT REQUIRED 


Applicants must have first class character refer- 
ences and be able to invest a minimum of $1 

for equipment and supplies. We help you get 
started to independence and a secure future. 


REED & BELL, Inc., 3500 Vega Ave. » Cleveland 13, Ohio 


STOP 


| Before you buy any books for youfFr 
school or classroom library, you should 
have your FREE classified list of the 
Best Books for Boys and Girls, from | 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Box X43, School 
Library Dept., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

















TEACHERS! Why rack your brain for ideas 
in creative writing when you can take ad- 
vantage of WORDCRAFT: Book of crea- 
tive writing projects by children with suc- 
cessful techniques you can use in gettin 
your classes started. Suitable for grades 

through high school. Send §1 or order] © 
C.O.D. to WORDCRAFT, 6710 S. Claremont, j ~ 
Chicago 36, Illinois. : 
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